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“DYKTAWO ?™ 


the salesman enquired ae 


“It would be more suit- 
able, Mr. Willett,’ my 
Aunt remarked, “if you 
spoke only English in these 
days.”’ 
**I’m sorry indeed, Miss 
Griggs,’’ he replied. 
““ DYKTAWO is neither code 
nor a foreign lingo. Just a 
little mnemonic of my own 
which, unfortunately, I have to 
use more and more frequently just now. DYKTAWO...” 
** And it means — ?’’ queried my Aunt. 


** Well,” Mr. Willett replied, and he had the grace to blush, 
**Don’t You Know There’s A War On?” 


My Aunt’s self-control was superb. 


**Why,”’ she enquired of nobody in particular, ** does every 
inefficient blame the war for his inefficiency ? 
Mr. Willett, | have placed a simple order for 
goods: now, right on the verge of Christmas, 
you calmly tell me you cannot procure them. 
Pah! I should have tried the Stores in the 
first place.”’ 


**T can assure you, Miss Griggs, that we are not 
alone in finding difficulties, over supplies. Thermos 
stuff is almost impossible to obtain—and I’m 
talking as one of their really good customers.” 
*““Thanks mainly to me,” my 
Aunt put in. 


Mr. Willett bowed his acknowledgment. 

** Those were the days!’’ he reminisced 
dreamily. ‘‘Square-sided flasks for 
everybody, one Christmas. Then, the 
next year, those lovely jug sets. Another 
time it was picnic cases. But this year, 
when you wanted Thermos jars all 
round ——”’ 


‘This time,” my Aunt interrupted, “* you come unstuck. 
Mr. Willett, you must have known I'd want to give 
Thermos presents as usual for Christmas. Simple, sensible, 
suitable. And you go and let me down. 
grip, eh?” 


Losing your 


Mr. Willett allows a generous licence to old and valued 
customers — even when they’re wrong. ‘‘ There's a very good 
explanation,”’ he said mildly, ‘although it doesn’t help much. 


Issued with the Compliments and 







The position is that, in spite of—er—circumstances to which 
I must not refer, the Thermos output has actually been 
increased. But almost the entire pro- 
duction is needed by the various branches 
of the Services, and to meet Government 
requirements.” 


** Well,” said my Aunt, somewhat 
grudgingly, ‘it may be inconvenient for 
us, but at least Authority seems to 
be showing a bit of sense. With all 
these thousands of poor men standing 
about out of doors. there’s an open-and-shut case for 
Thermos. Flasks, of course, but more particularly those big 
food jars.” 





** And that —as I’m told—is just what they are taking,” said Mr. 
Willett. ‘‘ Thousands of ’em, for—ah ! but I must be discreet.” 


‘That'll make a change,” my Aunt remarked. And 
then suddenly she turned, almost entreating him. 
“Mr. Willett! I don’t mind what you don’t tell 
me —so long as you promise to let me 
know before anyone else when you can get 
Thermos jugs and jars again.” 


** Before anyone else,”’ he smiled. 


** Excellent !’’ cried my Aunt. ‘* And really 
your suggestion that I should send every- 
body Savings Certificates this year, instead of 
the Thermos jars | can’t 
get, was better than | guessed. 
It might help buy jars for the 
young fellows who drop the 
eggs on Hamm.” 









A faraway look came into 
Mr. Willett’s eyes. 

**T often wonder,” he 
remarked, “* what the 
Reichsmarshal has to 
say to the Yard Mar- 
shals there, when they 
show him the Yard in 


” 


the morning... . 
My Aunt gathered up 
her parcels. 

‘*Simple, Mr. Willett,’’ 


she said with some _ relish. 
* DYKTAWO.” 


Thermos (1925) Limited 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1940. 


A: 


ON FIGHTING TACTICS, ILLUSTRATED WITH SCALE MODELS, 
OF A SEAPLANE. 


TRAINING THE PLERT AIR ARM: A LECTURE 
AND SHOWING A FAST-PLYING MONOPLANE DIVING TO THE ATTACK ON THE TAIL 
the training of officers and men in in an awkward gtate of transition from biplanes to the faster, 
more complex, monoplane; the introduction, however, of the now famous Blackburn 
“Skua" fleet fighter and dive-bomber heralded a series of machines specially 
constructed for the multifarious duties required To-day all machines built for the 
Fleet Air Arm are constructed so as to give as great a degree of buoyancy as 
an added safeguard for those who have to face the perils of the sea as 


The use of scale models plays a iarge part in but in some ways 
the Fleet Air Arm The highly complex and diverse demands made upon the men 
and machines of this powerful adjunct to the Strength of the Royal Navy are not 
always appreciated by the layman, but results speak for themselves, and the striking 
Success of the Navy that Flies provides its own tribute, both as to the efficiency of 


of its material. The outbreak of the war | possible 


its training system and the excellence 
well as those of the air. (Central Press.) 


found the Fleet Air Arm using for ihe Most part adapted land-type machines, and 
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HE events which occurred in the Western Egyptian 
Desert during the second week of December 

had much of the romance and unexpectedness of a 
fairy-story. Whatever their outcome—and at the 
time of writing this cannot be measured—they con- 
stituted a Christmas surprise for the long-suffering 
people of Britain of a most welcome order. The 
capture of Sidi Barrani was the first British military 
victory of any importance—as apart from those in 
air or sea—since the great triumphs of 1918. Fol- 
lowing a long succession of 
diplomatic humiliations at the 
hands of the Axis hectors and the 
tragic though glorious events of 
last May, it set every Briton’s 
heart beating faster. It showed 
what British soldiers could do if 
given reasonable opportunity and 
intelligent leadership. Though still 
outnumbered, presumably heavily, 
by the much-vaunted Italian 
legionaries, they out-manceuvred, 
out-distanced and out-fought 
them all along the line. Within 
little more than forty-eight hours 
of the start of their venture 
they had left the would-be 
conquerors of Egypt no leg to 
stand on and scarcely, if one may 
put it so, a leg to run on. On 
its comparatively small scale, Sir 
Archibald Wavell’s action against 
the Fascist advance guard was 
technically perfect. By its com- 
plete success it proved up to the 
hilt the truth of the claim made 
in his remarkable Order of the 
Day before the battle. ‘‘ In every- 
thing but numbers we are superior 
to the enemy. We are more 
highly trained, we shoot straighter, 
we have better equipment. Above 
all, we have stouter hearts, greater 
traditions, and we are fighting in 
a worthier cause.”’ It could not 
have been better put. It could 
not have been more neatly justified. 


It would be a mistake, of 
course, to claim too much for the 
opening victory of Sidi Barrani. 
At the best it can be only a 
beginning—the prelude to a fuller 
and far more decisive victory. 
It may well be no more than 
an interlude, to be followed of 
necessity by many weary months 
of waiting, while the real issue 
of the war is being resolved else- 
where. Britain in her long history 
has had many desert victories and 
Over many adversaries: none— 
not even Allenby’s glorious cam- 
paign in Palestine-—~have been 
the deciding factor in a major 
European war. Yet all the world 
knows—particularly the Eastern 
and Arab world—what the British 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


a lighter step. The second New Year of the second 
world war to end war sees us, as it were, in January 
1916. If the analogy of the last war is any guide 
we have still a long road to travel to our goal with 
many ups and downs. But we know now, and our 
friends, visible and invisible, know that it will not 
be all downs.. Since 1935—our last good year, blessed 
for us by the gracious sunshine of a good man’s 
Jubilee—our New Years have not brought much in 
the way of promise, and our Decembers have seen 





the prelude to the Nile and Trafalgar ; the shame of 
Newcastle’s administration before it merged into 
Chatham’s ; the black years of encirclement, fear and 
suspicion that culminated in the defeat of the Armada 
and the glories of Shakespeare’s England : all these, 
and many others, were the dark milestones of a nation’s 
progress that lent brilliance to the brighter landmarks 
that came after. We have good cause to-day to be 
cheerful,-though it is needs a cheerfulness that is 
armed for suffering. We are passing through the valley 

of the shadow towards the light. 


To an historic people there 
is something reassuring in this 
reminder of ancient and recurrent 
experience conveyed by the New 
Year. It is part of the greatness 
of Britain that her experience is 
so long. She has watched so many 
new years in that she has learnt 
that time is only a pattern: 
sometimes the web rises and 
sometimes falls. She is like a 
wise man who through maturity 
has learnt something of life and 
its purpose: she is in no danger, 
like the raw, young, impatient 
nations, of chasing the will-o’- 
the-wisp of perpetual glory. She 
can take glory when it comes, 
for she has tasted of that cup 
many times before. The German 
national desire for eternal military 
victory is curiously adolescent 
set against England’s age-long 
tolerance. I remember when I 
was last in Germany seeing the 
bookshops filled with books 
whose wrappers displayed a long 
succession of pictures of heroes 
storming palisades amid bursting 
shells, aeroplanes spurting flame 
and diving to death or glory, and 
beribboned, victorious generals 
looking stern and valiant. In 
fact, the home-loving bourgeoisie 
of the Fatherland were feeding 
their bemused minds with the 
same kind of fare that I and my 
contemporaries used to pore over 
at the age of thirteen or there- 
abouts: ‘‘ The Boy Galloper,”’ 
““With Wolseley to Kumasi,” 
“‘ A Middy at Trafalgar.” Some- 
how the spectacle filled me with 
2a sense of intense pathos: that 
the countrymen of Bach, Handel 
and Goethe should be gloating 
over this schoolroom stuff as 
though nothing else in the world 
mattered beside it. It was a sad 
commentary on validity of the 
nineteenth-century Liberal ideal 
of Nationalism. Nationalism is 
all very well for an old, disillu- 
sioned, much experienced nation 
like Britain: as a working creed 
for young nations with their 





victory portends. It marks the 
return of Britain to a well-trodden 
road along which her soldiers 


MAJOR-GENERAL MICHAEL O’MOORE CREAGH, M.C., THE COMMANDER OF THE ARMOURED DIVISION 

IN. LIBYA, WHICH, BY ITS LIGHTNING FLANKING ATTACKS ON THE ENEMY POSITIONS, WAS LARGELY 

INSTRUMENTAL IN ENCOMPASSING THE UTTER DEFEAT OF MARSHAL GRAZIANI’S ADVANCE FORCE IN 
EGYPT AND DRIVING THE REMNANTS BACK OVER THE FRONTIER, 


political experience still to gain, 
it leads in these days of aero- 
planes and high-explosive straight 





have passed again and again in 
her illustrious history. For a 


strayed away from it. Now we 
have resumed it. Whatever diffi- 
culties and temporary setbacks 
may lie ahead, we shall not depart. 
from it, but shall continue along it to the inevitable 
end. Destiny, a great man said, is character. And 
for many centuries now the character of the British 
people has left no doubt as to their destiny. 
That character has not changed. 


So we, and the whole world with us, have cause 
to thank Wavell and his men for their Christmas gift. 
It sets us on the stony paths of the New Year with 


forty-eight years of age. 


After the victorious attack on the Italian advance force positions in North-West Egypt by the British and Allied 
Army in the Western Desert, it was revealed that the General Officer actually in command of the Armoured Division 
while, as often before, we have which had succeeded in smashing through the Italian lines in a single su 

was Major-General Michael O’Moore Creagh, M.C 


since the outbreak of the present war. (Photograph by I.B.) 


each year out in darker shadow than our Januaries 
brought them in. We seem to have been travelling 
a decline. But, as the historian knows, such periods 
of apparent decline have not been uncommon in our 
history. They have nearly always preceded our 
greatest national triumphs. The years before the last 
war; the angry, hungry “ forties "’ that came before 
the prosperity and expanding glories of the “ fighting 
‘fifties '’ ; the epoch of defeat and disaster that was 


rise flanking movement at Sidi Barrani 

Cc. He comes of a distinguished military family, his father ne the 
late Field-Marshal Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., who succeeded Lord Kitchener as Commander-in-Chief in India. e is 
Joining the 7th Hussars in 1911, he served in France and Belgium in the last war from 
March 1915 to November 1918, being mentioned in despatches. He was promoted Provisional Division Commander 


to the charnel house. 


For nearly a thousand years 
now ours has been an unbroken 
history. During that time we 
have never lost our essential 
unity as a nation or suffered 
any break in our political and social continuity. We 
have changed at times from one form of government 
and social organisation to another : we are undergoing 
such a change at the present time. But the chain has 
never snapped. In our adventures the wisdom of our 
past has always guided us. And in the years that are 
now immediately before us suffering mankind will 
ask of us all the wisdom we have got. This New 
Year's day may serve to remind us of our responsibility. 
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THE R.A.F. HAMMER 


TARGETS FAR APART: 
MANNHEIM AND ERITREA. 


HIGHLY concentrated night attack 

by the R.A.F. on Mannheim, on 
December 16, was one of their outstanding 
successes. The chief industrial centre of 
the Upper Rhine, a city of over 250,000 
inhabitants, Mannheim suffered a sustained 
attack in bright moonshine for over seven 
hours. Many of the principal factories 
were repeatedly hit by bombs, the railway 
yards, the port, and the huge aniline dye 
factory at Ludwigshs¥en, a suburb, were 
set alight. The Central Railway Station, 
the marshalling yard, and-.a fire burning 
fiercely in the Heinrich Lanz works, making 
armaments, were also heavily hit. The 
following night bombers again raided 
Mannheim, attacking industrial targets, 
when some of the fires started on the 
previous visit were still burning from the 
effects of hundreds of incendiary and H.-E. 
bombs. The remarkable photograph 
showing the raging fires in the city was 
taken by the R.A.F. on their first bombing 
visit. The key to the numbers on the 
photograph is given below. Another 
devastating R.A.F. swoop (with a key 
inset), tells its own story of the effect of 
heavy-calibre bombs on the Italian aero- 
drome at Macaaca, Eritrea, which was 
left with scarcely a building ‘undamaged, 

except the hospital—left untouched. 





. (Top) Fires Burninc Frercery Nortn AnD 
Sovtn oF THE Haupt Baunuor (CENTRAL 
Station). 

. (Ricut) Fire NEAR THE MARSHALLING YARD 
Saown 1N No. 4. 

. (Centre) Fires 1n tHe Linponnor District. 

. Great Frre Brazinc 1x tHE Hetricn Lanz 
Factory. 

- THe Haupt Baunnor (Centrat RalLway , 
STATION). A REMARKABLE NIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF BLAZING FIRES TAKEN DURING A DEVASTATING BOMBER COMMAND RAID ON MANNHEIM, 

. MARSHALLING YARD. 


T River RHINE CHIEF GERMAN INDUSTRIAL CENTRE OF THE UPPER RHINE, ON DECEMBER 16, A RAID LASTING FOR SEVEN HOURS. (KEY ON LEFT.) 
. HE IV) . 
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DAMAGE 


SELECTING THEIR OBJECTIVES: ANOTHER INSTRUCTIVE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE EFFECTS OF AN RAF. “STRAFE" ON THE ITALIAN AERODROME OF MACAACA, went 
SCARCELY A BUILDING WAS UNDAMAGED, AND MOTOR TRANSPORT AS WELL AS AIRCRAFT IN THE HANGARS WERE DESTROYED. BUT THE HOSPITAL WAS UNTOU J 
British Official Photographs 
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MUSSOLINI’S AMBITIOUS ROAD TO EGYPT: THE 1200-MILE COAST ROUTE. 
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PLANNED WITH 
MOVING 


nm 


MUSSOLINI’S MUCH-BOMBED LIBYAN COAST ROAD: 
CLEVER ENGINEERING SCIENCE. 


ALONG 





A MODEL OF ROAD CONSTRUCTION, 7 
AN ITALIAN TRANSPORT COLUMN ~% 
THE STRADA DELLA MARMARICA, NEAR THE COAST. 
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A HORSE-SHOE BEND NEAR CYRENAICA: 






MUSSOLINI PROPOSED TO INVADE’ EGYPT. ITALIAN MECHANISED VEHICLES 
NEGOTIATING A STEEP SECTION THROUGH A BLEAK DESERT REGION. 
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AT THE END 


OF THE ROAD: 














THE ROUGH TRACK BETWEEN SOLLUM 
AND SIDI BARRANI, WHICH BRITISH BOMBERS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED 
THE ITALIANS FROM BUILDING. 
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CONSISTENTLY BOMBED 
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FROM THE EGYPTIAN FRONTIER. A VIEW OF THE IMMENSE 


A VIEW OF BARDIA, ITALY’S EASTERN PORT OF LIBYA, I2 MILES ( 
LORRY PARK AT THIS ROAD SUPPLY BASE. 
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MUSSOLINI'S GRANDILOQUENT GESTURE: A # 
MEMORIAL ARCH ON THE TRIPOLI-CYRENAICA 4% 
FRONTIER. 2 





The great Italian coast road that run its 1200 miles length through Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica to Sollum on the Egyptian frontier, on which the Italian army are 
wholly dependent for the transport of all their stores and war material, is a 
typical example of the work of Italian engineers. Magnificent in conception and 
execution, carefully graded and embanked, it takes the desert ridges with a fine 
sweep inspiring to the eye. Along its route neat little stones have been erected 
by the road-makers, each with ‘its bombastic claims. One of these cites a 


sentence from the Duce'’s speech at Genoa last May—‘‘ whoever does not keep 





moving is lost." Another records that the road was built “to link the sands of 
Libya with Egypt.” The sands of Egypt, of late, have not been so good for the 
Duce’s army! These stones are small tributes to the Duce’s “ greatness.” Gn 
the coastal road at the frontier between Tripoli and Cyrenaica the Italians have 
raised an ostentatious but well-designed memorial arch, to themselves, as the 
inheritors of Rome's greatness. While General Wilson's army has been successfully 
driving the enemy out of Egypt, the coastal-road towns of Libya, Bardia, Tobruk, 
and Derna, have been severely bombed by the R.A.F. 
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NAZI TARGETS: PARLIAMENT AND THE CAVELL HOME STRUCK BY BOMBS. 


MEMORIAL TO A GREAT ENGLISHWOMAN : THE NURSE EDITiH CAVELL REST HOME FOR THE DAMAGE TO THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT WHEN BOMBED IN OCTOBER LAST : 
NURSES, WHICH HAS BEEN BADLY DAMAGED BY A BOMS IN THE LONDON AREA. FORTUNATELY, HISTORIC RELICS WERE MISSED. A VIEW OF CLOISTER COURT. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BOMB DAMAGE DONE TO THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT IN A RECENT AIR ATTACK, SHOWING THE WRECKAGE OF THE CLOISTERS AND DAMAGE 
TO THE CRYPT. THE SHATTERED PORTION OF THE BUILDING IS SEEN FROM THE ANGLE FROM WHICH THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE WAS TAKEN 


The savage acts of vandalism committed by the Cerman Luftwaffe now include in 1097, and later altered and enlarged by his successors, was fortunately very 
damage done to the Houses of Parliament (earlier photographs appeared in our slight. The ancient crypt of St. Stephen's Chapel also sustained slight damage 
issue of October 12), and the Nurse Edith Cavell Rest Home for Nurses. The That the Nurse Edith Cavell Rest Home for Nurses should have been the victim 
injury inflicted on the Houses of Parliament was ‘ortunately not serious and no of an attack serves to bridge the gap of the years. Martyred herself by the 
lives were lost. The bomb fell in the Cloister Court, adjacent to the Westminster Germans of another generation, the Home which serves as a monument to her 
Hall, and the damags done to that beautiful structu’e, originally built by William I! greatness Once again illuminates Nazi monstrosities Topical Press Photographs.) 
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OWEVER long the United 
Kingdom and the British 
Empire may endure, they are 
unlikely to pass through many 
periods of a year as fateful as 
that of 1940. Nor is it easy to 
find in modern times one so full 
of momentous events, of deadly 
danger, and of cheerful courage 
in facing it, of disasters which seemed to be leading 
to irremediable disasters and of opportunism and 
desperate defence which staved off these latter, of 
slackness and of marvellous efforts to efface its results 
and to make up for lost time. Great feats were per- 
formed by the three Services, by the Civil Defence 
Services, by the armament workers, and by the 
nation at large. But no military forces and no 
peoples, whatever their inherent quality, can achieve 
greatness without great leaders, and many names 
will always be linked with our struggle in 1940. 
Among them will be Churchill; Morrison, Portal, 
Cunningham, Brooke, and several more. I must 
leave it to others to compile that list and to speak 
of what they know, while I speak of what I know. 
I can only say that if, when the still-far-off victory is 
won, the country does hold in honour the names 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


Scandinavia, though I never dreamt that Sweden wonld 
have escaped. When Finnish resistance came to an 
end in March, and Finland was forced to agree to 
onerous, though not overwhelmingly disastrous terms, 
we had been unable to send armed forces to her aid 
owing to the refusal of the Scandinavian countries to 
give us the right of passage through their territories. 
Worse still, we were unready to intervene decisively 
when in April Germany suddenly launched a long and 
carefully prepared attack on Denmark and Norway. 
Our prestige suffered a reverse when in the first week 
of May we were compelled to withdraw our forces 
from Namsos and Aandalsnes, and into the bargain 
we were now confronted with a Germany in possession 
of a coast with many harbours stretching beyond 
the Arctic Circle and outflanking our trade routes 
from the North. The only consolation we could 
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NAZI GERMANY: 
A REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 
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from north and south simultaneously 
might break through this wall— 
which was not very wide—and at 
worst form a lane along which the 
beleagured Army of the North might 
pass down to the Somme, at best 
cut. off the German advanced 
guard .which had reached the 
coast. We know that such a plan 
was put in hand, but that for various reasons it broke 
down. So there was nothing for it but evacuation, 
and that appeared infinitely hazardous. The enemy 
was close to Dunkirk on the southern flank ; he was 
directly pursuing the retreating Army of the North ; 
and he was in a position to menace it by means of 
his forces in Holland. When on the 30th we learnt 
that already 80,000 men of the B.E.F. had been 
taken off, even that seemed a miracle. We scarcely 
dared to hope that the evacuation would go on for 
long. It did go on, and in the end by far the greater 
proportion of the B.E.F., and a large proportion of 
its French comrades were brought off. Despite the 
heroism of the defence, it hardly seems open to doubt 
that if the Germans had pressed the rearguards with 
their former strength and vigour, a very much reduced 
portion of our army would have been saved. We 
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BRITAIN’S THEATRE OF WAR IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, THE AREA OF CONTINUED ITALIAN DISASTERS: A MAP OF THE NORTH AFRICAN COAST, WITH CRETE, A PART 
OF SOUTHERN GREECE, AND SOME OF THE ASGEAN ISLANDS, INCLUDING THE ITALIAN DODECANESE, 


The British operations against the Italian Army in Libya which opened on December 7 with the 
encirclement and capture of Sidi Barrani, under the immediate command of Major-General O’Connor, 
were rapidly followed on December 16 by the fall of Sollum and Fort Capuzzo, the first strong 
point, twelve miles inside Libya. Bardia, beyond, then underwent encirclement, and Italian forces 
in large numbers were streaming out along the road to Tobruk, the Italian naval base, sixty-five 
miles to the west. Derna, a most important aerodrome base and petrol supply-station, underwent 


of the men who saw it through this year, among 
them ought to be that of the wise, unruffled, hard- 
working, courageous but cautious man who has 
built up the great Army we now possess from practic- 
ally nothing, and at the same time strengthened our 
force in the Middle East until it has been enabled 
to win a great victory over the Italian invader: the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, General Sir John Dill. 

_The first great military event of the year did not 
concern this country directly, though indirectly it 
was of great importance to us. It was the heroic 
struggle of Finland against the attack of Soviet 
Russia. At first, I must admit, I misjudged the 
situation. Feeling sure that we should presently 
need, and need desperately, every trained man and 
every weapon, I regretted the possibility of our being 
led down what appeared to be a by-path. Soon, how- 
ever, I realised that, with Germany and Russia 
jockeying for position, a Russian victory in Finland 
would probably lead to a German onslaught on 

' 


draw was that our Navy, aided, as must not be for- 
gotten, by stout-hearted Norwegian forces, had 
severely crippled the Fleet of Germany, already 
numerically weak. 

Another week went by, and on May to the long- 
anticipated German assault was launched against 
Holland and Belgium, with the object of turning the 
Maginot Line and probably also that of luring the 
Allies up into Belgium and cutting off the detachment 
which went there—at least, that is my own impression. 
Everyone must recall the stupefaction with which 
they learnt day by day of the progress of the German 
armoured forces. By the 21st we were told that they 
had reached Arras; by the 22nd that they were at 
Montreuil, British G.H.Q. in the last war; by the 
23rd that they were at the gates of Boulogne. That 
meant that the Army of the North, which included 
the B.E.F., was cut off by a wall of steel from the 
French Armies south of the Somme. For a time it 
seemed possible, even probable, that a sudden thrust 


severe bombing attacks by the R.A.F., and Italian troops retreating on it were machine-gunned. 
The distance from Derna to Benghazi, the principal seaport in Italian North Africa, and the head- 
uarters of Marshal Grazianj, is another 246 miles west. In these operations the Mediterranean 
Fleet, under Admiral Cunningham, have assisted by shelling the coast-road. The Greek advance 
in Albania, with British R.A.F. aid, Crete, now under British control, and attacks on the Italian 
Dodecanese Isles—included in our map—are all part of the present great offensive against Italy. 


shall have the explanation some day. It has been 
suggested that the German troops which had carried 
out the pursuit were exhausted and short of fuel 
and replacements, which could only have been given 
to them at the cost of depriving the force then being 
built up for the fresh stroke against the French on 
the Somme and Aisne of the same necessities. That 
is as much as to say that the German Army was unable 
to carry out both operations, and that its command 
had decided that it was more important to defeat 
the French and overrun France. In view of the ad- 
vantages for the future prosecution of the war against 
the United Kingdom provided by the occupation of 
the whole French coast, the view was natural, but 
Hitler may now consider that he was in error in this 
respect. If we could not save our equipment, because 
the port facilities had been destroyed, at least we 
saved most of our trained forces. 

On June 5 the Germans launched their second 
great attack, which is generally known as the Battle 
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of France. In places, especially on the right wing, 
where more reinforcements had been got into action 
than in the neighbourhood of the coast, the French 
resistance was stout at the outset, but the hostile 
advance was nowhere checked for long. Such rein- 
forcements as we could send in the shape of troops— 
and great boldness it needed to send them at all— 
were engulfed in the tide. Our air support was 
stronger, but here, too, we were handicapped by 
disorganisation on the lines of communication, and 
by having to use improvised aerodromes, with the 
result that our losses in fighter aircraft were con- 
siderable. Soon it became evident to General Brooke 
that a material and moral collapse had set in in the 
French Army, so that his only course was to get his 
forces out of the country. This time we did not lose 
all our fighting equipment by any means, but of the 
colossal base stores only a fraction could be saved. 
On June 22 France signed an armistice with Germany. 
Italy had entered the war on the 11th, in hope of 
easy spoils, but had conducted only a very feeble 
operation on the Riviera. With her also France 
signed an armistice two days later. We immediately 
set about her to some effect at sea, and within a week, 
thirteen of her submarines had been sunk. 

We had, however, much more vital concerns than 
those connected with Italy; at least, for the moment. 
The Army was quickly reorganised, but equipment 
was woefully short. For months we lived under the 
shadow of invasion, while gradually rearmament was 
completed and fortifications were erected. Then came 
the series of great day battles in the air, in which the 
R.A.F. trounced the German attack and littered the 
countryside with the wreckage of German aircraft. The 
strain was, however, considerable, especially, perhaps, 
on the light craft of the Navy in their task of bringing 


GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
OF THE IMPERIAL FORCES IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 








our convoys to port. Gradually it became apparent 
that the enemy could not defeat the Fighter Command, 
and his raids slackened in intensity, while our bombers 
increased the scope of their attacks upon the vital 
industries and communications of Germany. On Sep- 
tember 7, the enemy adopted new tactics, and launched 
his first intense bombing attack on London. There- 
after, for many weeks, hardly a night passed without 
torrents of bombs being dropped on the capital. 
These tactics have been continued, but more recently 
they have been varied by assaults of savage intensity 
on other cities, while London has been the target 
only at intervals. And from time to time, even on 
nights when the weather had not been particularly 
unfavourable, very little raiding was carried out by 
the enemy. Our own raiding was bold and successful, 
but it was a pity that such a vast number of bombs 
had to be dropped on the ports of countries occupied 
by the enemy, instead of on his own towns. At about 
the same moment as it became reasonable to suppose 
that German plans for invasion of this country had 
been abandoned for the winter, an intensified sub- 
marine war against our shipping began. This was, 
indeed, a logical development. If Hitler had been 
going to invade us, say, in October, he would have 
continued to conserve his submarine forces for one 
fierce campaign; if he put off invasion, he had to 
use this force in an attempt to prevent our strength 
growing much more rapidly than his own during the 
period of postponement. This submarine attack was 
accompanied by long-distance bombing operations 
against shipping in the Atlantic, and by great activity 
on the part of surface commerce-raiders in the same 
waters. The two combined represent still the most 
serious menace which we have to face 

In the African theatres all went well to begin with 
for Italy, except that she suffered some loss from 
the harassing tactics on the frontier between Egypt 
and Libya. Early in August she invaded British 


Somaliland, and within a fortnight we had been 
compelled by the overwhelming superiority of num- 
bers and armament to evacuate the country. On 
the frontiers of both the Sudan and of Kenya the 
enemy was able to seize our advanced posts and in 
the latter case to penetrate some distance into our 





ADMIRAL SIR ANDREW BROWNE CUNNINGHAM, COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF MEDITERRANEAN SINCE 1939. 





GENERAL SIR JOHN DILL, CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL 
GENERAL STAFF SINCE MAY LAST. 





GENERAL SIR ALAN BROOKE, IN JULY LAST APPOINTED 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE HOME FORCES. 


FIVE GREAT LEADERS OF THE BRITISH FIGHTING 
SERVICES. 


With the end of the year 1940 there passes into the colourful 
history of Great Britain and her Empire a page on which may be 
found a record of high endeavour and matchless courage against 
heavy odds; a page wherein threatened disaster walks hand-in 
hand with epic deeds. Itis a proud if chequered record. Captain 
Cyril Falls, our military correspondent, says: “No military forces 
and no peoples, whatever their inherent quality, can achieve 
greatness without great leaders.” Above we give pictures of five 
leaders whose own greatness has kept intact “our far-flung 
battle line"’ on land, on sea and in the air 


territory. It began to appear probable that a thrust 
would be carried out against Khartoum, simultaneously 
with an attempted invasion of Egypt from the west 
On Sept. 12 the Italians came forward in strength 
across the frontier, and were allowed to advance without 
further opposition to Sidi Barrani. There they halted 
to consolidate their position and improve their com- 
munications, and in fact the expected resumption 
of their advance never took place. The Army 
of the Nile was strongly reinforced, especially 
in material, and General Wavell began to consider the 
possibility of attacking the dangerously isolated Italian 
forces. However, on Oct. 28, before he was ready, 
the Italians invaded Greece, and in fulfilment of our 
pledge to that country, we despatched to her aid a 
considerable proportion of the R.A.F. in the Middle 
East. The offensive in Egypt had therefore to be 
postponed, but we were well rewarded for our abne- 
gation. The initial Italian advance from Southern 
Albania was not maintained; the Greeks mopped 
up and destroyed an Italian division which had 
advanced into the Pindus; and on the Macedonian 
front the Greeks speedily took the offensive themselves. 
By Nov. 22 they had captured the key point of Koritza, 
and thereafter their offensive was never held up, 
though it was slowed by winter weather. It was a 
staggering blow to Italian prestige. Moreover, the 
aggression against Greece had provided us_ with 
opportunities at sea and in the air of which we pro- 
ceeded to make good use. We had _ successfully 
harried the Italian Navy in the Mediterranean since 
the opening of the war with Italy; now we struck 
two deadly blows, at Taranto, where damage of a 
crippling nature was carried out against the fleet in 
harbour by torpedo-carrying aircraft of the British 
Fleet Air Arm, and off Sardinia, where an Italian 





AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR CHARLES PORTAL, RECENTLY MADE 


CHIEF OF AIR STAFF. FORMER C.-IN-C. BOMBER COMMAND. 
squadron was caught at sea and suffered further 
serious loss. The heavy bombing of southern Italian 
and Albanian ports also represented a form of attack 
which could have been carried out only very inter- 
mittently, if at all, had not Italy presented us with 
the opportunity to use Greek bases against herself. 

And despite this profitable diversion of our forces, 
we were still able to strike the Italians the series of 
spectacular blows which will cause the name “ Sidi 
Barrani’’ to take an honourable place upon the roll 
of the Empire’s battles. The magnitude of that 
victory can be estimated if we compare it with an 
episode in an amazingly similar setting in the course 
of the last war. Like the Italians now, the Turks 
had then advanced across the desert against Egypt, 
but it was the eastern desert, that of Sinai, and the 
Turkish strength was only a fraction of that of the 
Italians. A hard battle was fought at Romani, and 
the Turks were defeated, with the loss of 4000 prisoners. 
But they went back to Palestine in their own good 
time, and their rearguards repulsed our pursuing 
mounted troops with almost contemptuous ease 
They even took back with them the heavy howitzers 
which they had dragged across the desert, and if they 
lost any transport it was very little indeed. Some- 
thing must be allowed for the superior endurance and 
courage of the Turks, something for the demoralising 
attacks of the air arm, a great deal for the superior 
mobility provided by armoured fighting vehicles. 
Yet, when all is said and done, Sidi Barrani stands 
out as an infinitely more brilliant victory than Romani 

Such have been the main events of the full year 
now drawing to its end To have survived it at all 
is enough to inspire a certain confidence in the future ; 
to have survived it with increased strength and more 
faithful friends is a guarantee of victory if we continue 
to merit it. Yet even now we should be doomed to 
failure were we to fall short of our best endeavours : 
for the way is still long and hard 
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INDIAN AND NATIVE TROOPS READY ON THE ERITREA-ABYSSINIAN BORDERS. 
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& THE CAMEL PATROL OF THE SUDAN DEFENCE FORCE ATTACHED TO AN INDIAN é ? WITH GUNS RANGED AXLE TO AXLE: A CONCENTRATION OF FIELD ARTILLERY 
= INFANTRY BRIGADE, PATROLLING AT AN ADVANCED POSITION ON THE ERITREAN } 4 —A STRIKING PICTURE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONTINGENT IN EAST AFRICA, 
> FRONTIER, WELL WITHIN WHICH BRITISH FORCES ARE NOW OPERATING. 4 H WITH PORT LORRIES MOVING OFF IN THE BACKGROUND. 
z 3 4 
<$ IN A CONGENIAL SETTING, CURIOUSLY REMINISCENT OF THE JUMNA, NEAR DELHI: TROOPS OF AN INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE WADING, WITH THEIR RIFLES + 
> AT THE READY, ACROSS THE RIVER ATBARA AT AN ADVANCED POST ON THE ERITREAN FRONTIER—A PONTOON CONVEYING MOTOR TRANSPORT BEHIND. i 
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OVERTHROW OF MUSSOLIN!I’S ABYSSINIAN EMPIRE: Ae 
STALWART NATIVE RECRUITS IN NORTHERN KENYA RECEIVING RIFLE INSTRUCTION 


FROM AN N.C.O, OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN ACTIVE SERVICE FORCE. 





A PATROL FROM AN INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE SETTING OUT ON RECONNAISSA 
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DUTY THROUGH SCRUBLAND ON THE FERITREAN FRONTIER RESEMBLING TERRAIN 

OF THEIR OWN NATIVE PUNJAB OR DECCAN, < 





In a vivid despatch describing a 


“romantic campaign" being ‘“ waged amid 
12-foot high stalks of 


there was little doubt that a few British successes would convert the frontier 
yellowing grass, which rise from fever-haunted black soil 


tribes into bitter enemies of the Italians, was confirmed by Cairo stating that in 
between crocodile - infested rivers," a “ Daily Telegraph" special correspondent the northern frontier district of Kenya the cessation of the rainy period had 
at Malakal, Southern Sudan, wrote recently that British forces, patrolling from enabled British forces to recommence offensive patrolling. On December 18, a 
bases inside Abyssinia, were operating well within the enemy frontier at points 
up and down the Sudan's “Silent Front.” 


communiqué stated that Imperial Forces had seized the post of El Wak, killing 
The despatch,- which declared that fifty and taking prisoners and material. (British Official Photographs, and S. and G.) 
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“PRIVATE BLITZES” IN THE COASTAL COMMAND. 


SpectaLtty Drawn FoR “THE ILLUSTRATED LonDON News” sy Captain BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 
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" THE OPERATIONS Room oF A COASTAL CommAND SQUAPRON, 


TH SEA RECONNAISSANCE PILOTS OF HUDSON’ BOMBERS ASKING 


PERMISSION To ATTACK SEPARATELY A TARGET OBSERVED AnD 
REPORTED ONA PREVIOUS FUGHT— SUCH POSSIBLE OBUECIINES ARE 
CAREFULLY SCRUTINISED BY THE HIGHER COMMAND ANP DEFINITE*-, 
JUDGED MIMHTARY TARGETS BEFORE BEING ALLOTTED To THE PILOTS. 
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A WELCOME RELIEF TO THE COMPARATIVE TEDIUM OF THE NORTH SEA PATROLS OF THE COASTAL COMMAND. 


Pilots of a Coastal Command squadron who patrol the North Sea sometimes 
receive permission to seek out and bomb military targets, after completing their 
primary task of reconnaissance. Warships, supply ships and aerodromes are the 
favourite objects of attack, and it is rare for an aircraft with a roving commis- 
sion to return without having “had a crack’ at some cog in Germany's war- 
machine. Such extended trips are known in the squadron as “ private blitzes,” 
and are so popular that pilots and crews willingly sacrifice a day off for a chance 


of a good “ blitz” Their C.O. usually has many more applications than he can 
submit for “ higher approval.” Quite recently two aircraft crews went off to 
find trouble after they had completed their reconnaissance patrols. The board 
in the Operations Room showing their expected time of return bore the added 
inscription: “‘ But may be up to two hours late." They came back with direct 
hits on a mine-sweeper and a supply ship, and a near miss on a destroyer 
to their credit. 
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GREAT BATTLE WAGING IN 
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BRITISH VEHICLES OF VICTORY IN THE 
LIBYA: A LIGHT TANK FOR FAST-SPEED USE ON 
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GUN OF GREAT 
(Keystone.) 


A TWO-POUNDER ANTI-TANK 
BRITISH ADVANCE INTO LIBYA. 


FORCES : 
IN THE 


BRITAIN'S DESERT MECHANISED 
PENETRATING POWER USED 
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The invaluable part played by the tanks and other armoured units in the 


battle in the western desert is now a matter of current history, but one of 
the most striking tributes to this section of our forces was paid by Captain 
Frank Hurley, the official cinematographer with the Australian Forces in the 
Near East, when he stated that for five whole days he tried to catch up 
with the Imperial troops in the advance across the desert—an advance moving 








ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LATEST PATTERN TWO-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUN, SEEN FROM 
THE GUN’S FRONT, SHOWING ITS ARMOURED DEFENCE. (P.N.A.) z 
ee ows 

at the astonishing rate of fifty miles a day. It would seem that our 


motorised forces especially have taken to heart the Duce’s own dictum when, 
speaking at Genoa last May, he said: ‘“* Whoever does not keep moving is 
lost.” Although full details of the manner in which Sollum and Fort Capuzzo 
were taken may not be fully available for some time, it appears that these 
Italian strongholds were stormed by Pritish armoured units, closely followed 
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SPEARHEAD OF GENERAL WILSON’S LIGHTNING ATTACK. 

















A LONG SUPPLY COLUMN EN ROUTE FOR DESERT STATIONS. 
WATER, BECOME AN URGENT PROBLEM. AN INDIAN 


AS THE ATTACKING 
A.S.C. COLUMN 


FORCES 
IS SHOWN CARRYING 
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YVANCE THE SUPPLIES OF AMMUNITION, STORES, AND—OF VITAL IMPORTANCE-—— 2 
AMMUNITION FOR THE TROOPS IN ADVANCED POSITIONS. (P.N.A.) i 
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A MACHINE-GUN CARRIER SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR DESERT WARFARE. 
UNIT, PART OF A MECHANISED FORCE MOVING AT HIGH SPEED. 
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hampered the speed of the attack, and, following the fall of Sidi Barrani, a 
** breather "’ was necessary in certain sections for the overhaul of sand-clogged 
tanks and engines which had been running at high non-stop pressure for a long 
period. It has been the German boast of recent months that, although a 
British invention, they alone have known how to exploit these land destroyers 
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HEAVY TANKS, WITH AUSTRALIAN INFANTRY FOLLOWING BEHIND, DURING TRAINING. 
ALONG THE ITALIAN COAST ROUTE IN THE BARDIA AREA FRESH AUSTRALIAN 
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by the Infantry. The dust-storms and bad weather conditions somewhat 
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(Central Press.) j 
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and dreadnoughts, but the brilliant success scored by the Imperial Forces in 
the desert, in which fast-moving tanks formed the spearhead of the attack, 
should do much to dispel this idea. The recent announcement that Major 
General G. le Q. Martel has been made Commander of the Royal Armoured 
Corps, an entirely new appointment, is a factor to be remembered in con- 
nection with the fighting on either side of the Libyan border. 
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A STEWARD—-OF WHOM, 
CLEANING 


IN ADDITION TO COOKS, 


ouT A ‘“‘WREN” OFFICER’S CABIN AT GREENWICH. 


aE 
THE W.R.N.S. O.T.C, AT MESS: 
PAINTED HAL, 


SOME 
A WREN MASTERPIEC 


THE FIRST WOMEN EVER TO DINE IN THE FAMOUS 
ITH CEILING PAINTINGS BY SIR JAMES THORNHILL. 
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To-day the training of members of the Women's Royal Naval Service takes place 
amid the historic and architectural beauties of the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich. Here ‘‘ Wrens" are drilling in gardens laid out by Le Notre in 
the formal manner of Louis XIV. A sergeant of the Marines instructs them in 
the forming of fours under Sir Christopher Wren's stately colonnades and teaches 
them to give the correct naval salute in the quadrangle. In the lovely Queen 
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MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’S ROYAL NAVAL SERVICE 0.T.C. PRACTISING THE NAVAL SALUTE 
UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF A COLOUR-SERGEANT, 
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‘““wREN" COOKS, AFTER ATTENDING COURSES, PREPARING THE MIDDAY MEAL 
IN THE WARDROOM GALLEY OF H.M.S. “* EXCELLENT.” 
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Anne buildings trainees are transcribing in Morse, while beneath the parapet and 
porticoes proportioned by Sir John Vanbrugh they are being lectured on their 
interesting duties. In an accompanying note to the pictures reproduced on these 
pages, Mr. Cecil Beaton writes: ‘‘ From these windows Queen Elizabeth watched 
Raleigh's ships sail to the discoveries in the New World; it was from here that 
the. orders were issued for resisting the Armada. From Greenwich, the body of 
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IN THE HISTORIC ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE AT GREENWICH. 
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MEMBERS OF THE W.R.N.S. OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS IN THE STATELY COLONNADES 


SECOND-OFFICER F. POTTER, W.R.N.S., IN CHARGE OF RECRUITING AT PORTSMOUTH, PHOTO- 
OF THE HISTORIC ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE AT GREENWICH. 


GRAPHED BESIDE A MODEL OF THE OLD ‘‘ WOODEN-WALLED”’ H.M-S, “QUEEN CHARLOTTE.” 
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THE SIGNAL SCHOOL FOR FUTURE ‘“‘WREN”™ WIRELESS OPERATORS AND TELEPRINTERS, ““WREN " RECRUITS TAKING 


DOWN WIRELESS MESSAGES IN THE siGNaL SCHOOL UNDER 
UNDER INSTRUCTION BY A NAVAL PETTY OFFICER. THE 


SUPERVISION OF A QUALIFIED INSTRUCTOR FROM THe ®OvAL Navy 
eee ee ee ae a eee | 
Robert Blake was borne in procession up the river to the noble funeral which as cypherers. All new applicants to join the force enter through the ranks and 
Oliver Cromwell gave him in Westminster Abbey."’ ‘The ‘“‘ Wrens"’ have become commissions are awarded to- serving members recommeded for promotion. The 
an official auxiliary to the Navy, and junior naval officers are being released for selected ‘“‘ Wrens"’ then undergo the necessary COurse of training at the Royal 
duties afloat and replaced by W.R.N.S. officers for administrative posts ashore, Naval College at Greenwich, whose historic buildings breathe the atmosphere of 
and for staff work. The “‘ Wrens" are employed throughout the naval commands. generations of naval service. The “cheerful courage’’ of the W.R-N.S. has 
They sign on for the duration of the war W.R.N.S. officers are also employed been praised by the First Lord of the Admiralty Photot!*Phs 'Y Cecil Beaton 
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NO } ; fo , ’ , 

t, Fe METUIT. rode. POUR DEVOIR.” an ‘ed 
a OLED = Z Es Sa 
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XY ~ < a “2 i ence 
IGHTER) SQUADRON. UNIT BADGE: AN EAGLE 1 , NO. 19 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON. UNIT BADGE: BETWEEN % ae 
NO. 23 (FIGHTER) SQUAD nds err eye Meera NO, 41 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON. UNIT BADGE: A overs WINGS ELEVATED AND CONJOINED IN BASE A DOLPHIN, mar eed 

,. eee ee eee a ARMED CROSS. MOTTO: SEEK AND DESTROY. HEAD DOWNWARDS, MOTTO: “POSSUNT QUIA POSSE 

~ = mn, o "7 ” mt. . 
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Se ated attain ainitta * . ttt eta ee . py Goapecee 
NO. 79 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON. UNIT “} fF No. 29 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON. UNIT 7) f NO. 64 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON. UNIT roo. 65 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON. UNIT 7 r NO. 
BADGE: A SALAMANDER SALIENT. BADGE : AN EAGLE PREYING ON A i BADGE: A SCARABEE. MOTTO: “ TEVAX BADGE : SWORDS IN PILE, HILTS IN BASF, | ; BADGE 
MoTTO: “NIL NOBIS OBSTARE Poresr.” BUZZARD. MOTTO: “JMPIGER BT ACER.” : iL ProposiTi.”” ; A LION PASSANT. MOTTO: “ FI eT ARMIS.” J o. 
eee ee PO SE CE OOOO OOS OOOO OIE OEE Oe) ee 

Although the most junior in years of the fighting Services, the R.A.F., despite | already evident that the general public is. becoming as familiar with the Squadron gaun' 

its use in warfare of the most modern, scientific and mechanical devices, yet | Unit Badges as with the badges worn for generations by soldiers and _ sailors. = 

follows in many ways the honoured customs of the Army and Navy in the | With heraldic devices, designed under the auspices of the Chester Herald, hina 

realms of insignia. To-day—such is the popularity of our flying men—it is Mr. J. D. Heaton-Armstrong, M.V.O., comprised of wings, spear-heads, swords, mailed be 8 
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* = NO. III (FIGHTER) SQUADRON. UNIT BADGE: ™ x . 
J DRON. UNIT BADGE: N J IN : , . . 2 . “ 
Spey wtndek: sete: IN FRONT OF TWO .SWORDS IN SALTIRE ACROSS NO. 46 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON. UNIT BADGE : TWO NO. 32 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON. UNIT BADGE: A 
. PRINCEPS.” 5 POTENT QUADRAT, CHARGED WITH THREE page rage Po pepe accep il locas Mae HUNTING-HORN STRINGED. MOTTO: “ADESTE 
uNIBU eo, a SEAXES. MOTTO: “ ADSTANTES.” ee See eS ae a er - COMITES, 3 
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WEEN % : NO. 73 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON. UNIT BADGE: A TALBO r ~ 
at NO. 72 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON. UNIT BADGE: A SWIET a4 ) sQ . NO. 17 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON, UNIT BADGE: A GAUNTLET. | 
PHIN, VOLANT. MOTTO: “swuPrr.” COUPED, SURMOUNTED AN OAK-LEAF. MOTTO: MOTTO: “EZXCELLERE CONTEN pe ; 
POSSE ; : ‘““TuroR ET ULTOR.” q aca — P 
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NO. 66 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON. UNIT 7 NO. 80 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON. UNIT 
BADGE: A RATTLESNAKE. MOTTO: BADGE: A BELL. MOTTO: “ STRIKE 

a “ CAVETE PR#MONTI.” 7 reve.” 
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gauntlets, and so forth, the R.A.F. does not hesitate in many cases to give the 


enemy fair warning as to its belligerent intentions, while the mottoes of the 
various squadrons as often as not are equally uncompromising Nothing need 
be added, for instance, to the ‘‘ Semper Aggressus"’ of the 23rd (Fighter) 
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NO. 213 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON UNIT NO. 501 COUNTY oF GLOUCESTES 
DADGE: A HORNET. MOTTO 1RRITATUS (BOMBER) SOUADRON,. UNIT BADGE ' 
LACESSIT CRABRO.” i <A BOAR’S HEAD. MOTTO: “NiL riug”’ 

Squadron. On December i8, Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Aircraft Producti 
stressed the remarkable fact that ‘‘all the fighters and all the bombers that 
we lost during the four months in which the battle has raged over Britain 














have been paid for in full, completely and entirely, by public contribution 
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FAMOUS BRITISH AIRCRAFT: No. 1—A 


“SPITFIRE,” A FEW SECONDS AFT 


FROM THE PAINTING BY OUR SPECIAL 


THE “SPITFIRE”: ONE OF THE TYPES OF FIGHTER ‘PLANES WHICH, BRILLIANTLY HANDLED BY R.A.P. PIL 


The renown of the ‘ Spitfire'’ is justly world-wide; it has flown its way into 
history at a speed of something over 380 miles an hour. A Vickers-Armstrong 
product, this famous fighting ‘plane is in the direct line of descent from the 
machines built by the Supermarine Company, which won the Schneider Trophy 
Contest on four separate occasions—the first time in 1922 at Naples, since when 


the Italian people have had further opportunities to appreciate the efficienty of 
various types of British aircraft. In 1922 the race was won at 281°65 miles 
per hour, to-day the “* Spitfires "’ streak across the sky at a speed in the neigh- 
bourhood of 400 miles an hour. The ‘plane's initial rate of climb is weil over 
2000 fest per minute. A magnificently streamlined craft, with elliptical wings 


and 
one o 
pilots 
airscre 
guns 
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DS AFTER TAKING OFF, CLIMBING RAPIDLY TOWARDS THE ENEMY. 


BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST C. E. TuRNER. 


BY R.A.F. PILOTS AGAINST 


ienty of 
65 miles 
e neigh- 
weil over 
al wings 


and a beautifully tapered fuselage, the ‘‘ Spitfire’’ possesses in a high degree 
one of the qualities essential to high-speed fighters, and appreciated by fighter 
pilots—maneceuvrability. A Rolls-Royce ‘* Merlin” engine drives the three-blade 
airscrew, while the ‘ Spitfire’s'’ offensive armament consists of eight Browning 
guns mounted in the wings. Beyond all other fighting ‘planes the ‘* Spitfire,” 


| 
| 


HEAVY ODDS, HAVE SUCCESSFULLY DEFENDED BRITAIN FROM THE BLITZKRIEG. 


by its remarkable successes against the Luftwaffe, has captivated the public 
imagination in a way which has led to enormous sums being voluntarily con- 
tributed towards its production. Our picture, the first of a series dealing with 
British Fighting Aircraft, shows a ‘‘ Spitfire" a few moicents after taking off, 
and at the instant when the under-carriage begins its retractile movement. 
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THE POLISH NAVY TO-DAY: TYPES OF OFFICERS AND MEN. 


SketcnEs BY Fe.iks Topotsxi, OrriciaL WAR ARTIST TO THE PoLisn FoRCEs. 





A CHIEF PETTY OFFICER ON DUTY: THESE LONG- 
SERVICE MEN FORM THE BACKBONE OF THE POLISH NAVY. 





OPERATING WITH THE BRITISH NAVY: AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT Satna. 0 re side ste: geek NOW ENGAGED IN GUARDING THE SEAS OF BRITAIN. 
GUNNER TRAINING ON A POSSIBLE ENEMY ’PLANE. oa eee Oren eee ee eee THE COMMANDING OFFICER OF A POLISH DESTROYER. 
illegally interned at Tallinn by the Esthonian : 

Government, who took away her maps, ammunition, 
breech-blocks and some of her torpedoes, cut the moor- 
ing ropes and broke out. Making her own maps and 
charts, she negotiated the difficult channels of the 
[Continued below. 
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WARMLY WRAPPED IN “ DUFFLE" COAT: A_ SUB- A MOST IMPORTANT OFFICER: THE CHIEF ENGINEER IN HIS 
LIEUTENANT KEEPS WARM WHILST ON DUTY. 


CABIN; MANY POLISH ENGINEERS ESCAPED TO ENGLAND. 





INCE the early days of the war Polish warships 





-" : Be 7 a” the tee . : Faden Adich ome Ys straits and eventually reached England. It was the 
ave been closely co-operating wi e Britis « ” ; . ‘ 
Navy in patrollin sia pai rat as escorts and PIFING (Suen Creare OF BOSS Ad: Te BRETAIN, ALL “ a pais Ba 1 gd caus Macatee 

ay. ae gies POLISH CAPTAINS RECEIVE THE CUSTOMARY HONOURS. Rio de Janeiro,” the first German transport to be put 
dig a — force. = = oo ° Pia down in Northern waters. In the drawings reproduced on 
when Poland was over-run by the Germans, three ge —_— these pages, Mr. Feliks Topolski, the well-known Polish 
Polish destroyers and two submarines pened iser Bnd ‘ oo ae artist, characteristically sketches the Polish Navy at sea. 








A RBLUEJACKET ON OBSERVATION DUTY: THE ROYAL ALSO ON WATCH: 
NAVY CREDIT POLES WITH EXCEPTIONAL EYESIGHT. OF HUNDREDS WHO 


A YOUNG POLISH SEAMAN; ONE HIS TURN OF 
ESCAPED TO BRITAIN TO SERVE. 


DUTY AT THE WHEEL: A TOPOLSKI STUDY 
MADE ON PATROL OFF BRITAIN’S SHORES. 
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POLAND’S FLEET: ON ACTIVE SERVICE WITH THE ROYAL NAVY. 


SKETCHES BY FELIKs Topotskt, OFFICIAL War ARTIST TO THE PoLIsH Forces 


* 











birdy - 
POLISH NAVAL OFFICERS: A STALWART SUB-LIEUTENANT 
ON THE LOOK-OUT IN WINTRY SEAS FOR THE ENEMY. 


ON PATROL IN BRITISH WATERS: THE WARSHIPS ON THE 8RIDGE OF A DESTROYER: THE BRITISH-MADE 
OF OUR POLISH ALLIES ARE OF INVALUABLE AID. HOODED “DUFFLE”? COAT KEEPS THE MEN WARM. 





ee a ono 
HE Polish Navy, now serving with 
the British Fleet, has had no diffi- 
culty in finding its personnel. This is 
recruited largely from young Polish 
refugees from Paris, who escaped here 
at the time of the French collapse, many 
after undergoing severe privations. These 
young men, anxious to retrieve their 
nation’s disasters, showed themselves 
tremendously keen to join the Polish 
Navy and to fight alongside their British 
comrades. There are, in fact, many more 
candidates than there is room for in the 
Navy. There is no lack, too of trained 
personnel for the officer ranks ; for’at the 
outbreak of War, the Polish training 
ship “ Iskra,"" cruising in Mediterranear. 
waters, put into Gibraltar, and fifty 
midshipmen in training were sent on to 
England. These young men are now 
serving officers with the Polish Fleet. 
Many of the naval engineers, fully quali- 
fied men, managed to get away from 
Poland, reaching England by way of the 
neutral countries, and of their petty 
officers many are seasoned men of long 
service. British sailors find their Polish 
comrades fraternal and they mix easily. 


(RIGHT.) MOORED SHIPPING VIEWED FROM 

A POLISH TRAINING- AND DEPOT-SHIP IN A 

BRITISH PORT. THE POLISH ENSIGN IS SEEN 
ON THE RIGHT. 


ss 
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SIGHTING ENEMY AIRCRAFT: MACHINE-GUNS ON PREPARING FOR SHORE LEAVE: POLISH SAILORS, LIKE A POLISH DESTROYER ON PATROL IN BRITISH WATERS: 
BOARD A POLISH TRAWLER USED AGAINST LURKING THEIR BRITISH COMRADES, SMARTEN UP FOR A FEW HOURS TYPICAL OF MANY POLISH WARSHIPS NOW SERVING wire 
SUBMARINES OR ENEMY ‘PLANES, OF LEISURE ASHORE. 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 
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WEATHER FORECASTING WITHOUT REPORTS: WHAT THE CLOUDS FORETELL. 


Articte sy Georce AvBourng Crarke, F.R.P.S., F.R.MeEt.S. 


Dec. 28, 1940 














I. SMALL CUMULUS CLOUDS ON A SUMMER DAY. IF THEY SHOW NO FURTHER 
DEVELOPMENT VERTICALLY BY MIDDAY THE WEATHER WILL MOST PROBABLY 
REMAIN FAIR, THE CLOUDS POSSIBLY DISPERSING TOWARDS EVENING. 


ft \ t Cy 


OOOO OL OOOO OO OO OO OO eee 


War has affected us in many ways; it has, for one thing, deprived us of our 
daily weather forecast. All details of present weather and of its changes are 
withheld from publication for reasons which were made manifest during the last 
Great War. It so happens that in our latitudes the weather travels mostly from 
some westerly direction and crosses our islands before it reaches Central Europe, 
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3. CUMULUS CLOUD GROWN TO A VERY LARGE SIZE AND ITS SUMMIT TO & 
‘{ A GREAT HEIGHT, HEAVY RAIN OR HAIL MAY BE EXPECTED; PERHAPS EVEN 

/ THUNDER WILL OCCUR IN SULTRY WEATHER, 

days who had to learn to judge the weather changes from the varying aspects 
of the sky, and who often achieved marked proficiency in doing so. In the days 
of the sailing-ships it was imperative that the navigators should keep a constant 
watch upon the sky, and much of our present meteorology is based upon the 
knowledge they thus acquired. Let us then consider what the sky has to show 
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2. HERE CUMULUS CLOUDS SHOW RAPIDLY RISING TOPS, IN WHICH CASE 
A STILL FURTHER INCREASE IN BOTH SIZE AND NUMBER IS TO BE EXPECTED, 
THE LIKELIHOOD BEING THAT SHOWERS MAY DEVELOP. 
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and we may therefore readily appreciate how valuable such a fact is to ourselves. 
In particular, our airmen have the advantage of an earlier knowledge of impending 
changes in the weather when arranging their duty programmes. But the man 
in the “street, who was in the habit of listening to the daily weather forecast sent 
out by radio, now finds himself in the same position as were the people in earlier 

[Continued below. 
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“} 4. A THUNDERSTORM IS ALMOST CERTAIN TO OCCUR WHEN LARGE cUMULUS 77 
IN A LINE FoR 7? 


? CLOUDS MASS INTO BANKS AS HERE, POSSIBLY EXTENDING 
i VERY MANY MILES, WITH THUNDERSTORMS PROBABLE ALL THE WAY. 
us. Some days it is serene and blue, on others it is flecked with clouds of 
diverse forms and arrangements, while there are frequent occasions when little or 
no blue sky can be discerned because of the widespread cloud canopy. Generally 
speaking, a complete or heavy layer of cloud accompanies deteriorating or already 
bad weather, because clouds are simply aggregations of extremely minute droplets 
[Continued below. 
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Ly 5. IN A FULL THUNDERSTORM THE CUMULUS TOPS SPREAD INTO “ ANVIL” 2 
SHAPE, ASSUMING A FIBROUS APPEARANCE. CLOUDS OF SIMILAR FORM OFTEN 
APPEAR IN WINTER, WITH NORTH-WESTERLY TO NORTHERLY WINDS, AND SQUALLS. 


3 } 


of water floating in the atmosphere. The heat received on the earth from the 
sun's rays is continually evaporating moisture from the surfaces of land and sea, 
lake and river, and this moisture enters the atmosphere in the form of invisible 
water-vapour. When the air is very warm, it can contain a much greater 
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J ©. TAKEN DURING A HEAVY THUNDERSTORM, SHOWING A DRAMATIC EFFECT rh 
OF LIGHT AND SHADOW ON A CONFUSED MASS OF VERY LARGE THUNDERCLOUDS , 
WHICH COVER A WIDE AREA OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 





quantity of this water-vapour than when it is cooler, and when no more can be 
taken up the air is said to be saturated. If the warm, saturated air should then 
be cooled by any process, its surplus water‘vapour will thereupon condense out 
and appear as a cloud. Cooling occurs when air rises upward, because of the 

(Continued On pages 842-843. 
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FLIGHTS INTO THE EMPYREAN: HOW THE R.A.F. OBTAIN WEATHER REPORTS. 











2 A METEOROLOGICAL FLIGHT PILOT, AFTER AN ASCENT TO 25,000 FEET, STUDYING 
HIS RECORDING THERMOMETER. TWICE DAILY, WITHOUT INTERMISSION SINCE 1936, 
IN ALL WEATHERS, PILOTS HAVE MADE THESE FLIGHTS. 
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GLEANING VITAL INFORMATION FOR LONG FLIGHTS: THE STEVENSON SCREEN, A 24 
SPECIALLY DEVISED CONTAINER FOR THE THERMOGRAPH, GIVING CONTINUOUS TRACE 
OF THE TEMPERATURE: THE HYDROGRAPH, AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 














- THE PLOTTING BENCH AND SYNOPTIC CHART, 2 
WHERE R.A.F. WEATHER REPORTS ARE 


PLOTTED AND ISOBARS DRAWN. Z 


oo wa 
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d WATCHING THE ASCENT OF A HYDROGEN-FILLED 4 
BALLOON THROUGH A THEODOLITE: THE METEORO- 
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SPIKES, GIVES SPEED AND 


THE NEPHOSCOPE, LIKE AN INVERTED RAKE: THE INSTRUMENT, 
TWISTED BY CORDS UNTIL THE CLOUD TRAVELS LEVEL WITH 
DIRECTION OF CLOUDS. ze 


} LOGIST BY THIS OBTAINS WIND-SPEED,. 
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F FOR INFORMATION oF R.A.F. WEATHER Q d 

REPORTS : THE FLIGHT PILOT PREPARES HIS 

| REPORT AFTER DESCENT FROM THE HEIGHTS. { 
+} 
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GREAT CARE IS EXERCISED 





INFLATING METEOROLOGICAL BALLOONS: 


TO 


MEASURE 
HYDROGEN USED TO OBTAIN ACCURACY OF AIR MOVEMENT. 





OF SPECIAL TEXTURE, } ? 





READING THE ANEMOMETER OR DINES PRESSURE TUBE, 
AN INSTRUMENT GIVING THE DIRECTION AND SPEED 
2 OF THE SURFACE WIND. 


EXACTLY THE 


, 





R.A.F. meteorological -reports enjoy a world-wide 
completeness. That this is not acquired except by most careful and thorough 
observations is evidenced by our photographs. Apart from the various scientific 
instruments, such as the Thermograph, Hydrograph, Anemometer and others, every 
day, in fair weather or foul, pilots detailed to work with the Meteorological 
Department of the Royal Air Force ascend to the altitude of 25,000 feet, and 
sometimes more, to obtain weather conditions at first hand from different levels. 
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reputation for accuracy and 


so a 





sesees ee 
These provide most vital information for the use of R.A.F. commands in plotting 
long-distance bombing flights or reconnaissance work of various units, which before 
setting out are supplied with the most complete information 
conditions, direction and velocity of the wind, 
instruments supply additional information. The 
weather conditions are circulated by the Air 
Other meteorological subjects appear on pp 


regarding weather 
forth Other 
present and future 

Ministry to all R.A.F. aerodromes. 
840, 842-843. (Pholographs by S. and G.) 


humidity, and so 
reports of 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN WEATHER EXPERT: JUDGING METEORO- | LOC 
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7. ALTO-CUMIJLUS CASTELLATUS, “TURRET” OR INTERMEDIATE CLOUD, CHARAC- 
TERISTICALLY RESEMBLING SHELL-BURSTS—INDICATING THUNDERSTORMS WITHIN 
ABOUT TWENTY-FOUR HOURS, USUALLY MOVING FROM SOME SOUTHERLY POINT. 





Continued.) 

expansion of the air under the diminished pressure. That is why clouds are 
found generally at considerable heights—they range from 1000 to 30,000 feet as 
a rule—though occasionally they are found at still lower levels, right down to 
the surface in the case of a fog, which is merely a cloud-layer resting on the 
ground. The two most important ways in which vertical motion can be brought 
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8. REALLY AKIN TO THOSE IN FIG. 7, BUT AT A LOWER ALTITUDE: RAPIDLY 
RISING COLUMNS SOMETIMES CALLED “‘ THUNDERHEADS,” INDICATING THE APPROACH 
OF THUNDER, AND RISING FROM A HORIZONTAL CLOUD-LAYER. 
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about in the atmosphere are—first, the daily heating of the earth’s surface by 
the sun’s rays; and, second, the meeting of large air masses having different 
temperatures. In the first case, the air in contact with the ground becomes 
heated irregularly, expands, and, becoming thus lighter than the surrounding air, 
streams upward through the latter in much the same way as smoke rises from a 














[Continued below. 








II. THE C/RRUS IN FIG, I0 GRADUALLY COALESCES INTO A UNIFORM WHITE OR 
MILKY, STEADILY THICKENING SHEET, RINGS KNOWN AS ‘“‘ HALOES” APPEARING ROUND 
THE SUN AND MOON—INDICATING A NEAR-AT-HAND DEPRESSION. 


—— 
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bonfire. When the height is reached at which condensation occurs, a cloud forms 
at the top’ of the rising air-column. Clouds thus formed have a characteristic 
shape; they have flat bases, while their tops are dome-shaped. They begin to 
appear in the early forenoon, and, though small when first formed, they increase 
in size and number till mid-afternoon, and then gradually decrease and disappear 


tt 











= 
2. RAIN IN A FEW HOURS-——-THE CIRRO-STRATUS OF FIG. II RAPIDLY THICKENING 7 
AND DARKENING, THE SUN SHINING DIMLY, THEN GRADUALLY DISAPPEARING; THE + 

DEPRESSION’S CENTRAL CORE BEING NOW NEAR AT HAND, 
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during the evening. On days when their development is on a large scale, these 
clouds tower upwards to very great heights and form vast banks resembling 
mountain ranges. A depth of three or four miles from summit to base is not unusual, 
and these are the clouds from which fall heavy showers of rain or hail, and 
which may give rise to thunderstorms. Because of their heaped-up structure they 
[Continued below. 
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5 15. A LAYER OF ALTO-CUMULUS, OR 


a 

MACKEREL" SKY, LYING WELL ABOVE SOME *— 

f ORDINARY CUMULUS BELOW IT. THESE ‘“‘ MACKEREL” SKIES GIVE NO VERY \ 
i DEFINITE INDICATION, ALTHOUGH CHANGEABLE WEATHER MAY ENSUE. 


are known as “‘ cumulus" and “ cumulo-nimbus," from the latin word ‘ cumulus,” 
signifying “a heap."’ In the second case, the clouds are produced not in separate 
masses, but in widely extended sheets of varying thickness and at different levels, 
and they are found chiefly within the regions including and surrounding a 
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16. ANOTHER VARIETY OF ALTO-CUMULUS KNOWN AS THE “ DAPPLED ” SKY, WHEREIN 4 
* WAVELETS ARE REPLACED BY INDIVIDUAL CLOUDLETS. THIS PARTICULAR EXAMPLE ’ 

WAS PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER A THUNDERY SPELL. ‘ 
seme cee ee 


| depression. It is now generally recognised that one of these low-pressure dis- 
turbances consists of what are termed “ warm and “cold” fronts, and which 
| may roughly be described as localities where masses of warm and cold air find 
themselves side by side. For example, a mass of warn moist air moving from 

e [Continued above, opposite 
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_LOGICAL VAGARIES FROM THE ASPECTS OF THE CLOUDS. . 
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9. OFTEN REGARDED AS A SIGN OF WIND AND SOMETIMES INDICATING THE 
APPROACH OF A DEPRESSION, WITH ATTENDANT GALES: VERY HIGH, SILKY-WHITE 
THREADS OF CIRRUS, OR SAILORS’ “ MARES’ TAILS.” 


wm 


10. A CERTAIN SIGN OF AN APPROACHING DEPRESSION: CIRRUS APPEARING 
IN ONE PART OF THE SKY AND LYING IN PARALLEL TUFTS, TO BECOME DENSER 
AND HEAVIER IN THE DIRECTION WHENCE THEY APPROACH. 


wy, 
vv 
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Continued.) 


the south-west comes into contact with a colder and drier current from some which steadily increase in thickness downwards to the lower alto-stratus, and 
easterly point. Since the warm, moist air is lighter, volume for volume, than the finally to the still lower rain-cloud in the central region of the depression. After 
colder air, it is compelled to rise upwards over the cold air. It does so in a the depression-centre has passed the sky clears, sometimes gradually, but at other 
long, gradual slope, and as a result its moisture condenses in sheets of vast extent times rather suddenly, with a sharp drop in temperature and sudden veer of wind, 
which make their first appearance as high, delicate cirrus and cirro-stratus, but where the cold air, which has Swept round the front of the warm air, is now 


(Continued below. 
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13. IN THE CENTRAL REGION OF THE DEPRESSION RAIN IS FALLING STEADI 
FROM A LOW, RAGGED LAYER OF DARK AND HEAVY CLOUD. THIS IS A FAMILIAR 
FEATURE, TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED FURTHER TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION, 


% 4114. BANDS AND LINES OF HIGH CLOUD, AS SEEN ABOVE, ARE OCCASIONALLY a 
Z OBSERVED LYING FROM WEST TO, EAST, MOVING FAIRLY RAPIDLY. THEY OFTEN : 
PRECEDE A SUDDEN DROP IN TEMPERATURE WITHIN I2 OR 24 HOURS. 
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under-cutting the western flank of the latter, and producing rain—generally as a the various cloud types and thereby to anticipate in some small measure what 
sharp shower—in what is known as a “line squall.’ From the foregoing remarks the weather prospects are. A word of warning may be added. The clouds which 
on clouds, it is clear that there is a definite association of cloud-form and weather- appear in the sky are seldom of such definite types as those shown in the illus- 
type, and it is the purpose of the series of illustrations accompanying this short trations, and there are all degrees of intermediate variations between the main 
article to assist those who observe the sky and its changes to distinguish between types, so that it is often very difficult, or indeed impossible, to aa Rr! — 
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17. A VERY BEAUTIFUL EFFECT, FORECASTING BRIEF SPELLS OF WARM, DRY AND > 18. A LOW LAYER OF STRATO-CUMULUS, FREQUENT AND EASILY RECOGNISED ft 
WINDY WEATHER: “ MACKEREL” AND “ DAPPLED” SKIES FOUND ON THE LEE SIDE }4 CLOUD, USUALLY ACCOMPANIED BY DRY WEATHER, OFTEN FOUND OVER THE 

OF MOUNTAINS—KNOWN AS “LENTICULAR BANKS” OF ALTO-CUMULUS. , WHOLE LAND FOR DAYS IN WINTER, ESPECIALLY WHEN “ BLACK FROST” PERSISTS. 
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conclusion. But, generally spéaking, when clouds tend to increase or to fuse | assistance when making inferences from the appearance of the sky. But even 
together, weather is likely to deteriorate; when uniform cloud-sheets begin to break | should the observation of the sky not yield results of any great practical value, 
up into waves or detached patches, or to become thinner, weather is likely to | yet much knowledge is to be gained from it, and the marvels of beauty, form and 
improve. A knowledge of the movements of the barometer is always of great colour that are to be found there will amply repay the observer for his trouble. 
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“ENGLISH SAGA 1840-1940”: By ARTHUR BRYANT.* 


M* BRYANT—who might have started his story 

some years earlier, though there is attraction 
about a century of years—has set out to tell the tale 
of the way in which the old, balanced, rural England 
developed into the England of Gradgrind and then 
into the partly cleaned-up but still far too urban 
England of to-day. “ This record of a hundred years 
of crowded social evolution has been written at a 
turning-point in England’s existence. At the time 
it opens an old society was dying, largely through its 
inability to adapt itself to revolutionary change. 
The new nation which took its place never understood 
it. The England of the rationalists and the money- 
makers had no time to consider the England of ‘ the 
yeoman and the ale-house on the heath.’ It thus 
lost the key to its own past and future. Its divided 
posterity has been seeking it ever since.’’ 

The book is largely—though full of poetry and 
lively anecdote—a sketch of the Industrial Revolution 
and its diseases. The diseases which Mr. Bryant 
describes were noticed from the start, but industrial 
energy and avarice, backed by the theories of the 
laissez-faire utilitarians, were too strong.. The reader 
of his life by Monypenny and Buckle will not be sur- 
prised to find many pages about Disraeli here; he 
foresaw the ruin of agriculture, the development of 
slums, even the certainty of millions of idle workmen 
in the streets. His diagnosis, and that of Mr. Bryant, 
did not essentially differ from that of many Socialists. 
Where they do not agree is about remedies. Mr. 
Bryant has a pointed passage in criticism of the 
notion that universal State ownership would mean 
happiness for all. ‘Such a paradise, at first sight, 
seemed to offer so many things of which the English 
worker stood in need. It offered better wages and 
conditions of labour, cleaner and commodious homes, 
social service and public amenities in place of the 
diab negation of the utilitarian city ; above all the 
end of the shameless exploitation of poverty by wealth 
which robbed men and women of their self-respect. 
Yet when the promised land was examined more closely, 
it was seen to contain a presence which was not 
acceptable to an Englishman. For there, in the midst 
of the garden, stood Nosey Parker with the sword of 
the all-seeing State. And of all men, none was more 
temperamentally likely to resent that presence than 
the rough and liberty-loving workman of England. 
All the same, he has had to stand a good deal of it. 
We had got ourselves into such a mess regarding 
factory conditions, wages, housing, hygiene, and 
destitution that nothing but State action could get 
us out of it. The most graphic and painful pages 
in Mr. Bryant’s book are those in which he recapitu- 
lates the old, to us almost incredible, stories about 
overcrowding, absence of sanitation, disease, babies 
working in coal-mines, during the earlier part of his 
period. An orgy of individualism of the wrong sort 
could have no other result, if we were not utterly to 
perish, but an orgy of legislation, forms and 
inspectors. 

In his last chapters Mr. Bryant 
necessarily enters a sphere of 
intensely topical controversy. He 
sees the faults of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the seeds of the 
present conflict as essentially spring- 
ing from the mentality of politicians 
who did not realise that the 
utilitarian system of competitive 
profit-making which had led to so 
much domestic destruction here 
was now disastrous internationally. 
“The peacemakers who assembled 
in 1919,"" he says, “could not 
see the flaw in the system. They 
were not bad men: only un- 
inspired and, for all their entourage 
of experts, ignorant. They had 
none of the knowledge of far 
humbler men whom their great 
limousines passed marching on 
the dusty roads around Paris. 
They had not shared the soldier's 
crucifixion and his blinding, reveal- 
ing vision. They could not there- 
fore conceive a new world. They 
could only speak in the language 
of an old. They thought in terms 
of maps, political frontiers, raciaj 





* English Saga 1840-1940.": By Arthur 
Bryant. (Collins with Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 
ros, 6d.) 


BY WILLIAM WYLD (1806-1889). 
(Reproduced by Courtesy of the Publishers ; 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


rights and creeds; above all, in markets and 
fields of profits for their bankers and industrialists. 
With infinite pains they recreated the structure not 
of a co-operative but of a competitive world. They 
never saw the simple truth that for four years had been 
flashed nightly across the sky above the trenches, in 





MR. ARTHUR BRYANT, THE WRITER OF “ OUR NOTE-BOOK ” 

SINCE THE DEATH OF MR. G. K. CHESTERTON IN JUNE 

1936, WHOSE NEW BOOK, “ ENGLISH SAGA 1840-1940,” 

THE CHRISTMAS CHOICE OF THE, BOOK SOCIETY, IS 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


“Mr. Bryant has written many good books,” declares Sir John 
Squire in his appreciation of ‘English Saga 1840-1940,” “ but 
this is the best of them.” The writer of ‘‘Our Note-book,” the 
popularity of whose urbane and brilliant weekly essays is now 
firmly established with readers of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,” 
was educated at Harrow and at Queen’s College, Oxford. During 
the last -war he served as a Bombing Pilot, going straight from 
Harrow to join the R.F.C. in 1916. He was called to the Bar 
at the Inner Temple, and for two years was Principal of the 
Cambridge School of Arts, Crafts and Technology. He was 
Lecturer in History to Oxford University Delegacy for Extra- 
Mural Studies from 1925 to 1936, and has been Educational 
Adviser, Bonar Law College, Ashridge, since 1929. Before the 
war Mr, Bryant was well known as the writer and Master of 
numerous Pageants, more especially the Naval ie Pageant, 
ar 


Greenwich, 1933. His publications include “ Ki les Il., 
“Macaulay,” ‘Samuel Pepys, the Man in the Making,” “ 
National Character,” “ The England of Charles II.,” “ Letters 


and Speeches of Charles II.,” ‘‘ Samuel Pepys, the Years of Peril,” 
“Samuel Pepys, the Saviour of the Navy,” “ The American Ideal,” 
and “ Unfinished Victory.” His country home, The White House, 
East Claydon, Bucks, is a fine seventeenth-century building which, 
in the time of Charles II., was the home of Edmund and Mary 
Verney. It is mentioned frequently in the Verney Memoirs. 





SHOWING MANCHESTER “NOT SO BLACK AS SHE IS _ PAINTED "A WATER-COLOUR VIEW 


FROM THE BOOK-JACKET OF “ENGLISH SAGA 1840-1949.” 
Collins with Eyre and Spottiswoode, and the Manchester Art Gallery.) them. 


‘ which millions of men who had no conceivable per- 


sonal quarrel lived troglodyte lives to slay one another 
in the slime: that a competitive world ends in a 
waning world. 

“The peacemakers not only strove to reconstruct 
an impracticable system: they unconsciously aggra- 
vated it. They not only set the profit-makers and 
usurers of all nations in renewed competition with 
one another, they intensified and embittered that 
competition. There was little that was vindictive 
about the political terms of Versailles. It was just 
that France should regain her stolen provinces, Italy, 
Rumania and Serbia their natural frontiers, and Poland 
and Bohemia their independence. It was only 
common sense that Germany should be disarmed and 
the claws of the Prussian bully cut. But it was mad- 
ness deliberately to reshape the frontiers of Central 
Europe in order to ensuré the bankruptcy of German, 
Austrian and Hungarian producers and enrich their 
rivals in the victor States. The British soldier had 
fought for only one reason—to beat the Germans and 
teach them to keep their place. He had not endured 
that four years’ agony in order to render future 
generations of workers poor and restless.” 

This is by way of being a peroration, and like most 
perorations deserves scrutiny. It is usually easier 
to discover what’s wrong than to suggest what’s 
right ; and we shall have to do some very hard think- 
ing if we are to avoid after this war the troubles we 
got into after the last one. Mr. Bryant quotes Mr. 
Keynes as saying that during the half-century before 
the last war Europe had become industrialised around 
the hard core of a manufacturing Germany ; and says: 
“It might have been far better had no such economic 
alignment ever taken place. But since it had, any 
rearrangement of political frontiers that ignored it 
was bound to unsettle the life of millions.” The deuce 
of it is that the ambitions of the rulers of Germany 
were and are more political and racial than economic. 
Hitler’s “‘ New Order ’’ but emphasises that “‘ economic 
alignment.’ Apart from all questions of Jews being 
shut up in ghettos, Poles going about with large 
“P’s’”’ on their backs, Czechs being told that element- 
ary education will be all they need, and all the rest 
of the Master-People villainy, Hitler is now proclaim- 
ing to the vanquished States that they must all, 
France included, in future be agricultural while Ger- 
many does the manufacturing. Germany is to make 
the Guns, the others are to make the Butter, and 
Germany is to have all the Guns and most of the 
Butter. 

Most of our own troubles Mr. Bryant traces to the 
facts that we first of aii became ‘“‘ The Workshop of 
the World ”’; then found we couldn’t remain so, and 
then found nation after nation contracting that un- 
fortunate ambition in a world of limited size and 
limited markets. With the Germans, who are some 
hundreds of years behind us in political morality, the 
ambition is interwoven with the ambition for domin- 
ance, and they are not easy people 
to co-operate with. But beyond 
all that, if evetybody was really 
anxious to help and all spirit of 
rivalry exorcised, in a world grown 
so lopsided and increasingly bur- 
dened with all the complications 
which Mr. Bryant describes, a just 
and healthy reorganisation must be 
extraordinarily difficult. So much 
so that I wish that Mr. Bryant, or 
somebody else with his extremely 
sane and humane point of view, 
would write a sequel to this book 
outlining a proposed future “ Saga’”’ 
of 1940-2040. 

However, this book is what it 
is: a brilliant sketch of a hundred 
years of English history in the 
domestic and foreign aspects. It 
touches all sides of the national life, 
it shows a deep affection for the 
national character, and in places 
its sketches of the surface of our 
life have now a pastoral charm 
and now a Dickensian richness, 
fulness and turbulence. It is 
packed with facts, but very easy 
to read ; the facts and the theories, 
thick as they are, flow in a 
clear, cortinuous, eloquent prose. 
Mr. Bryant has written many good 
books, but this is the best of 
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TRAINING DOGS FOR WAR SERVICE: 
THE USEFULNESS OF AIREDALES. 
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; i 2 se ; A CANINE DESPATCH-CARRIER TRAINED TO CARRY A MESSAGE TIED 
PREPARING DOGS FOR WAR SERVICE: BAPTISM BY FIRE, INCLUDING BOMBS, RIFLES AND SHELLS, TO A POUCH ROUND HIS THROAT BY A CANADIAN SOLDIER 
IS AN ESSENTIAL PART OF THE VERY EXTENSIVE : : sc Nasa ta : 


i 


HE Army authorities 

have decided to experi- 
ment with the use of dogs 
for patrol work and as 
message-carriers, and Licut.- 
Colonel E. H. Richardson, 
so well known for his train- 
ing of police- dogs, has 
undertaken to train dogs 
for war service at his Aire- 
dale kennels, near Woking. 
During the last war the 
Colonel trained 2000 dogs of 
all breeds, and already some 
of his Airedales have been 
used to guard lonely out- 
posts, as in the Maginot 
Line. Other armies have 
used dogs as  despatch- 
carriers for many years, 
notably the German and 
the French. The latter had 
their dog-training section, 
consisting of a chief trainer 
with some eight or ten 
assistants, somewhere be- 
hind their lines. In the 
British Army Airedales have 
been already used for cer- 
tain jobs, but not to any 
great extent; now their 
training is to include patrol 
work, message-carrying, 
searching for wounded men 
and conveying carrier- 
pigeons from place to place. 


Photographs by Sport and General. . 
PATROL TRAINING WITH THE CANADIAN TORONTO SCOTTISH REGIMENT: LIEUT.-COLONEL RICHARDSON’S AIREDALES WERE EARLIER SENT 
TO THE MAGINOT LINE TO GUARD LONELY OUTPOSTS AND PERFORM A NUMBER OF OTHER IMPORTANT DUTIES. 
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THE AIREDALE AS A RED CROSS WORKER: A CANADIAN OF THE TORONTO ? CARRYING A PIGEON FOR RELEASING INFORMATION: THE DOGS ARE TAUGHT TO ¢ 
SCOTTISH REGIMENT TIES ON THE RED CROSS COAT BEFORE SENDING THE DOG CARRY PIGEONS IN BASKITS ON THEIR BACKS, NOT THE EASIEST PART OF THEIR 
TO SEARCH FOR “ WOUNDED MEN.” , i | TRAINING, AS ALL ANIMALS ARE INIMICAL TO BIKUS. 
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A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL AND SHIP-REPAIR YARD: SUBMARINE | DE 
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WHERE SAILORS FIND THE RELAXATIONS OF « CRUISING LINER: SUBMARINE MEN, ENJOYING 4i— THE SPIRITUAL WELFARE OF THE SUBMARINE CREWS IS NOT OVERLOOKED. THIS CHAPEL 
A SPELL Orr Puty, Make THEMSELVES COmroRTABLE ON THE spaclOUS DECK OF THEIR IN THE “ FORTH” IS FURNISHED WITH GREAT SIMPLICITY; HERE MEN BACK HOME 

: DeEpOT-SHip, H.m.s. “* MAIDSTONE.” : 


CAN COMMUNE IN PEACFUL SOLITUDE AMID SUITABLE SURROUNDINGS. 
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SUBMARINE-WORK IS PROBABLY THE MOST ARDUOUS ORDEAL NAVAL MEN CAN UNDERGO, 
HAVING SPECIAL ILLS, SUCH AS ASPHYXIATION OR COMPRESSED-AIRILLNESS, THE DEPOT- 
SHIP HAS A SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED SICK BAY, WHERE SUFFERERS ARE NURSED BACK TO HEALTH. 
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- THe SUBMARINE MOTHERSHIp “ FortH,”’ wiTh ONE of HER BROOD COMING HOME. ' 
MMe "Fort Has A NOTABLY STRONG ARMAMENT, OF WHICH TWO OF HER PAIRED H 3 
4°5 GUNs CAN BE SeEN IN THIS pHOTOGRAPH. 7 
—_ —— eee eee 
A SUBMARINE depdt-ship is a first-class Marine hotel plus a ship-repair yard, all contained in : 
4 a vessel that can Bo to Sea and move at ¢ighteeM knots from Port to port; that can 
lie @€ anchor in a loM@ly creek far from engin@ering Works, and Can do anything to a i 
subMarine but build a Mew hull, and it can Provide at the same time the cheer of a good inn. 
This desertion is from one of the excellent little apercues of naval life that appear in 
Berard Stubbs'’s book ‘* The. Navy at War,” recently published by Messrs. Faber and | Ze 
Faber "Above the Mess decks," Mr. Stubbs eXplains, ** the men have a big recreation- 
room, the hotel lounge where those off duty C&n sn00ze oN comfortable settees, read in | 
the Gepths of the most modern tubular furniture, and call to the steward to bring ‘ice- 
drinks from the soda- fountain, Every submarine officer has his Own cabin, fitted with 
modern furmiture and @ sofa‘bed in place of th@ old-fashioned bunk, hot and cold water boner Pca ROT Em SR NERO CREE A ONG STEEL IS TE TTT TE ESL: HI I, j 
laid On, COmcealed lighting, and whem he Boes Way OM patrol no One touches that room > BACK FROM A CRUISE, THE SUBMARINE MEN FIND IN THE DEPOT-SHIP AN EXCELLENT 1 
until he comes back,.- . Whenever a submarine comes in from patrol she makes straight { READING-ROOM FURNISHED IN A VERY UP-TO-DATE STYLE WITH WELL-STOCKED SHELVES, i 
for the depot-ship AS Soon 48 the Submé4rine is Safely tied uP alongside, the crew immedi- \ AND THE LATEST PERIODICALS. HERE THEY CAN WRITE LETTERS HOME. 3 


atelY come aboard the Gepot Ship for a rest, Submarines spend anything from ten days to Sera 2 PO ae he 
[Continued opposite. m 
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NE | DEPOT-SHIPS, WHERE MEN CAN RELAX FROM PATROL DUTY. 
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| IN THE ELECTRICAL AND ORDNANCE ARTIFICERS’ MESS-ROOM ABOARD THE 
H ‘“ MAIDSTONE.”’ THE QUARTERS ARE SPACIOUS, THE CHAIRS COMFORTABLE, AND 
THERE THEY CAN READ THE NEWS AND INDULGE IN BANTER OR WHAT NOT. 2 anaes harass iain tpi aia acabgiciiisnaanegiahnay 
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THE CHIEF PETTY OFFICER’S RECREATION- ROOM IN THE MAIDSTONE,’ WHERE A HIGHLY ed 

MODERN STYLE OF FURNITURE SEEMS TO BE POPULAR. THERE IS PLENTY OF ROOM, 
LIGHT AND AIR, WHERE THEY MAY AMUSE THEMSELVES AS THEY SEE FIT. 
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THE SPECIAL RECREATION-ROOM IN THE DEPOT-SHIP, WHERE SUBMARINE RATINGS 
OFF DUTY CAN MEET FOR A GAME OF CARDS, OR OF DARTS, AND FORGET THAT 
THEY ARE AFLOAT AT ALL. THERE IS A BAR, SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND. 
5 











SUBMARINES ALONGSIDE THFIR MOTHER-SHIP. WHILE THE WEARY MEN BACK FROM 
PATROL ARE RESTING, THE REPROVISIONING AND ‘* PUNING-UP”’ OF THEIR SHIPS IS TAKEN 
OFF THEIR HANDS AND LOOKED AFTER BY MEN DETAILED FROM THE DEPOT-SHIP 


Continued.) 

nearly three weeks on patrol. The crews may never see daylight during that time, 
because the craft will be submerged during the day and on the surface only at 
night. Space is very limited, proper food is difficult to supply, exercise is almost 
impossible and fresh air practically non-existent. ... So thé period on patrol, taken 
by and large, is something of an ordeal, and when the men get back they are 
usually tired and dirty, and the spell in the depot-ship is very welcome. Every 
submarine crew has its own mess, its own long tables and forms to sit on, each 
man has his own locker in the depot-ship. And if you look round the mess-decks 
you will see here and there a few tables cleared and with the forms upturned on 
’ BZ top of them, out of use—denoting that the crew are out on patrol in their sub 
LB . . oe marine. The men have every comfort when they are resting in the depot-ship. All 












WASHING ARRANGEMENTS IN A SUBMARINE ARE NECESSARILY SOMEWHAT LIMITED, the work on their submarine, such as refuelling, revictualling, battery-charging, 
AND PLENTY OF HOT, FRESH WATER IS MUCH APPRECIATED BY THE MEN WHO ARE repairs, is done for them by the depot-ship crew, while they themselves rest."’ The 
TAKING A SPELL OFF IN THE DEPOT-SHIP. depét-ship’s technical equipment is, of course, very elaborate, and includes a foundry, 


coppersmith’s shop, plumber's shop and carpenter's shop. (Photographs by Central Press 
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PERSONALITIES 
OF THE WEEK: 
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SECOND-LIEUT. J. M. S. PATTON. 
Awarded the George Cross. A Canadian ex- 
pert in chemical engineering, now serving}with 
the Royal Canadian Engineers. While engaged 
in débris clearance, inspected and removed by 
Army lorry a large bomb, which he dragged 
by cable-length and deposited in a field. 

Is aged twenty-five. 
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POLISH PILOTS 
OBTAIN D.F.C.’S. 
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MISS V. HOLMES. 
Appointed Technical Adviser to the Minister 
of Labour on the training of women in 
munitions work. A past President of the 
Women’s Engineering Society, and the only 
woman associate member of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers. Holds the London 
degree of B.Sc. and others. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR CHARLES M. FORBES, G.C.B., D.S.0., RETIRING COMMANDER-IN- 


CHIEF, HOME FLEET, BEING PIPED DOWN THE GANGWAY OF HIS FLAGSHIP. 


Admiral of the Fieet Sir Charles Forbes, Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet since 1938, who has 


been 


retiring age of sixty on November 22 last. 


and 


succeeded as 


Second in Command Mediterranean Fleet, from 1934 to 1936, and for two years previously 
Third Sea Lord and Controller of the Navy. Has been appointed C.-in-C. Plymouth.! 


C.-in-C., Home Fleet by Vice-Admiral J. C. Tovey, D.S.O., reached the normal 
He was Vice-Admiral commanding the Ist Battle Squadron 


was 
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CAPTAIN D. W. CUNNINGTON. 
Awarded the George Medal “ for conspicuous 
bravery in carrying out dangerous duties,” 
one of thirteen awards of the George Medal 
announced by the War Office on December 18. 
A Canadian, aged twenty-four, from Calgary, 
Alberta, who is serving with the Royal 

Canadian Engineers. 
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.A.F., AWARDED 
THE M.M. FOR ‘“‘ COURAGE AND COOLN "ye 
The officiai citation stated that there was an intense raid 
at the time, and a number of men in the dug-out were 
killed and two seriously injured. Despite dust and 
fumes, Corporal Robins at once gave first-aid to 
the wounded, then fetched a stretcher and stayed 
with them until they were evacuated. Before the 
war she was a riding instructress, 
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AWARDED THE D.S8.0, IN THE 

PILOT OFFICER H. M. STEPHEN, D.F.Cc. 
Pilot Officer H. M. Stephen, D.F.C. and Bar, No. 74 
Squadron, recently received the D.S.O. as a field 
award on the immediate recommendation to the 
King of Air Marshal W. Sholto Douglas, A.O.C.-in-C., 
Fighter Command, the first D.S.O. to be awarded 


i in the field to a member of the British Home 


Defence Forces. 
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THE NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, HOME FLEET: ADMIRAL J. C. 
TOVEY GREETING OFFICERS IN H.M.S. ‘* NELSON.” 
The appointment of Vice-Admiral John C. Tovey, C.B.. D.S.O., to be 
Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, with the acting rank of Admiral, in suc- 
cession to Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles M. Forbes, to date December 2, 
1940, was announced by the Admiralty on October 17. He is fifty-five, and 
has been in command of the Destroyer Flotillas, Mediterranean Fleet, since 
1937. He won the D.S.O. at the Battle of Jutland for conspicuous gallantry 
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FOUR POLISH FIGHTER SQUADRON PILOTS OF THE R.A.F. DECORATED WITH 
THE D.F.C. FOR AERIAL ACTIVITIES IN THE DEFENCE OF LONDON. 
Four pilots of the Polish Fighter Squadron of the R A.F. which played such an important part [n 
the defence of London in September were decorated on December 15 with the D.F.C. by the Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chie‘, Fighter Command, Air Marshal W. Sholto-Douglas, at an aerodrome 
in the north of England. A fifth D.F.C. was awarded posthumously to a pilot who was killed in 
action. This was the first time a Polish squadron had received British decorations for gallantry. 
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COLONEL WILLIAM DONOVAN. 
United States special envoy, who arrived in 
London on December 17 on a second visit 
to Britain since the summer “ for another 
look round.” Mr. Cordell Hull said in Washing- 
ton recently that his visit was not in any sénse 
an Official one. He is expected to visit France 

and North Africa. 
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OTTO ABETZ, NAZI AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE, 
WHO SECURED THE RELEASE OF M. LAVAL. 
M. Laval, the French ex-Premier, who was relieved by 
Marshal Pétain of the Vice-Premiership of the Vichy 
Government and the Foreign Affairs portfolio on 
December 15, and placed under preventive arrest, 
was later released after a hurried visit to Vichy of 
the German Ambassador, Otto Abetz. Abetz is the 
man who virtually undermined the French morale. 
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| ttittitate —. “= PEPSI. 
AWARDED THE POLISH 

LEADER R. G. KELLETT, D.S.O., D.F.C. 
The Virtuti Militari, the highest Polish award 
valour, was recently awarded to Squadron ? 
R. G. Kellett, D.S.O., D.F.C., who is commanding 
officer of the Polish Fighter Squadron of the Roya! 
Air Force, which fought in the defence of London 
in the air Blitzkrieg of September. Was leader 

A ce flight to Australia. 
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GREATCOATS 
at the double! 


The speed with which we can 
provide officers with greatcoats is 
really phenomenal. And, though 
we ourselves say it, our greatcoats 
are a credit to the Services— 
thoroughly well tailored and cor- 
rect in every detail. And this can 
equally be said of our other items 


of Officers’ Uniforms. 


Service equipment also ready for 
instant use. If you prefer we can 
make Uniforms and greatcoats to 
measure in shortest possible time. 
We still have stocks of Uniforms 
and Mufti available at prices 


which are not subject to 
Purchase Tax. 
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BROS 


& COMPANY LIMITED 





COVENT GARDEN 
(Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2) 
Telephone : TEMbar 4477 (12 lines) 

Also 3/5 Upper Union Street, Aldershot ; 76 Park Stree!, 
Bristol 1; 5 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester 2; 
Hard, Portsmouth. And oscombe, Camberley, ” Dorking , 
Droitw ich, Hove, Ilkley, Salisbury, Shrivenham, York, 
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On you alone 


this man depends 


. .. he is the skipper of a mine-sweeper 
and he is stretching out his hand to you 
for your binoculars. 

. so is a coast-defence watcher — an 
A.A. gunner — a tank commander in 
the desert. 

© + * 


Week by week, as our battle front 
grows wider, the need for binoculars 
grows larger and more urgent. 
It would take thousands of workers 
at least twelve months to manufacture the 
binoculars we need at this 
very moment. 
We must release these men for making 
gun-sights and bomb-sights. 
Every pair in the country 
is needed — for that skipper -— for some 
fighting man. 

* . * 


Bring out your binoculars 

for active service now. A fair price 
is being paid by the Government 

for every suitable pair. 

Or you may give them. 





Take your pair to the nearest optician displaying 
the Ministry of Supply poster. There is one near 
you. HE IS GIVING HIS SERVICES FREE. OR you 
can post them to the Binocular Officer, 191 
Regent St., London, W.1. Attach a label giving 
your name and address. If you want to give your 
binoculars, mark the label “‘ Gift’’. 
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NATURE'S STRANGE COMPANIONS. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘“‘ The Courtship of Animals,’ ‘*‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’ etc. 


IRECTLY we begin to look into the inter- 
relationships between different kinds of animals 
—-or between plants and animals—we are bound to 
make some strange and often surprising discoveries. 
I have in mind, I shéuld hasten to explain, relation- 
ships, or partnerships, which are more or less directly 
associated with feeding, and more or less mutually 
advantageous to both partners. Among the fishes 
we find some extremely interesting examples of 
this kind. 

Let me begin with the little 
goby (Evermannichthys), so often 
to be found in the body-cavity 
of sponges, the tiny body easily 
passing through the water-exits 
in the side-walls of the sponge 
when it leaves its shelter to feed, 
and returns when its feasting is 
over! Another nearly related 
species (Gobius) stows himself 
comfortably away under the gill- 
cover of a shad; while the little 
cardinal-fish (Apogon) of Florida 
hides within the mantle-cavity 
of a large sea-snail. More remark- 
able still is the little, eel-shaped, 
transparent “‘ fierasfer,’’ which 
shelters within the bodies of 
** sea-cucumbers,”’ or holothurians 
—related to the star-fishes and 
sea-urchins. It gains entrance in 
a curious way, for it seeks out 
the anus of its host, and then, 
inserting its tail, wriggles back- 
wards into the body-cavity. As 
many as seven have been found IN 
seeking this shelter during the 
day, emerging at night to feed! 





2. USED AS A RETREAT FOR MITES, WHICH, SO FAR AS IS KNOWN, ARE NOT HARMFUL 
TO THE HOST: THE STRANGE POCKET AT THE BASE OF THE ABDOMEN FOUND IN 
FEMALES OF THE CARPENTER-BEES. 

A longitudinal section through the bee’s abdomen: showing (A) the space filled normally by the 
into the entrance to which a needle is inserted. The arrow 

indicates the point of attachment of the abdomen to the thorax. 


viscera; and (B) the “ pocket” 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


Furthermore—and this is a little surprising—there 
are two very distinct species of sea-horse which 
exploit the sea-cucumber in the same way. But 
there are stories to tell which are even more strange. 
Among the coral-reefs of Thursday Island, Torres 
Straits, there is found a brilliantly coloured, some- 
what perch-like little fish known as Amphiprion, of 
a bright vermilion red, relieved by three white cross- 
bands—a ‘“biazer’’ of a very conspicuous type. 
And, as if to hide this, it spends most of its time 
within the body-cavity of a giant sea-anemone measur- 
ing two feet across! When it does venture forth, in 
a very short space of time it is sure to be seen and 
pursued by some hungry fish bigger than, itself. At 
once it rushes home to its kindly guardian; and pops 
in through its mouth. The pursuer, unable to check 
its speed, strikes the great body, and the moment it 
touches its long, spreading tentacles, they discharge their 
deadly stinging-cells. Asa result, the fish is paralysed, 
enabling the anemone and its guest to share the spoils ! 


I. THE LARGEST AND MOST POWERFUL OF THE BEES 


OF THE SUB-GENUS KOPTORTHOSTOMA, 1S ABSENT. 


No less remarkable in its way is the case of 
the little rock-perch (Minous inermis). All its near 
relations creep about on the sea-bottom, or hide them- 
selves in the crannies of reefs, where, by reason of 
their mottled colouring and a profusion of floating 
filaments of skin which cover the body, they are hard 
to see amid their surroundings. But Minous has 
been enabled to dispense with these waving filaments 
by substituting a covering of living, hydra-like animals, 





The Carpenter-bees include the giants of their tribe. 


or “ polyps” (Stylactis 
minoi). Not the least 
remarkable fact about 
this association is that 
the fish is never found 
without its living cloak 
of polyps, and these 
have never been found 
apart from the fish! 
One must suppose that 
of their larve, which 
swarm in vast numbers, 
only those survive which 
have \the good fortune 
to find a resting-place 
on one of these fishes. 

Among the crus- 
tacea we find many 


most interesting in- 
stances of these strange 
inter - relationships. 
This is conspicuously 
true of the hermit- 
crabs. Our common 
hermit commonly 
carries about on its 
shell—generally that 
of a whelk—a _ sea- 
anemone (Calliactis), 
thus securing not only 3. 
a disguise to confound 
its enemies, but also 
a protection against 
any which do venture 
to attack, as the attacker is beaten off by the 
stinging-cells of its guardian. Very often there is 
a third partner, for a “ bristle-worm’’ (Nereilepas) 
shares the inside of the shell with the hermit, 


THE LEGS, 


: A CARPENTER-BEE OF THE GENUS XFLOCOPA, 
WHICH THE SPECIAL POCKET SERVING AS A RESTING-CHAMBER FOR MITES, FOUND IN THE FEMALES 
THE SMALL MITE @REENIA INFESTS THE FEMALES. 


OPENING 1S CONCEALED BY ITS SIZE--THE FOREPART OF THE BODY, OR THORAX, 
WINGS AND HEAD, HAVING BEEN REMOVED. 


thrusting out its head when the crab is feeding, 
and often snatching food from its very jaws! 
The sponge-crab (Dromia) contrives to disguise 
itself by a cloak formed by a sponge -(Clione), 
which it secures by holding it on to its shell by 
gripping it with its upturned last two pairs of 
legs. The late Dr. Alcock, when exploring the 
Laccadive Sea, found two pairs of little shrimps 
(Pontonia) — male and female — comfortably living 
together within the shell of a 
giant clam (Tridacna.) 

Always in these strange 
partnerships there lurks the danger 
of lapsing into parasitism. And 
we have the early stages of this 
fall from grace in the tiny little 
crabs known as Pinnotheres, or 
“ pea-crabs.”” That these little 
crabs, of which there are several 
species, are on the down-grade 
is shown by the feeble develop- 
ment of their shells and the 
degenerate condition of their 
eyes. They are found tucked 
away in the shells of all sorts 
of bivalve molluscs, from the 
cockle to the giant clam. Sea- 
urchins and corals are also 


invaded. 
Finally come the _ mites. 
Microscopic in size, they are 


to be found everywhere, and 
are commonly a nuisance. They 
attack our food, our furniture, 
and our domestic animals, often 
causing diseases, even in man 
himself. Nor do wild animals 
escape. Bats and beetles are 
infested by them, and they have 
been found in the windpipes of seals and the lungs 
of monkeys, and they invade the air-passages of our 
hive-bees, causing what is known as the “ Isle of Wight’ 
disease, and doing enormous damage. Some, though 
apparently harmless, live on the bodies of slugs. 
If one of the great black slugs one so often finds in the 
garden during the summer months be carefully exam- 
ined, mites, as tiny little specks, will be seen running 
about all over the body, and sometimes entering 
or leaving the slit near the top of the back which 
gives entrance to the breathing chamber, for what 
purpose has yet to be discovered. 

But stranger still is the small mite (Greenia) which 
lives in a special pocket of certain Oriental carpenter- 
bees of the sub-genus Koptorthostoma. It is found 
at the base of the abdomen, but only in the females. 
No such pocket is found in any other insect. Are 
only the females infested with these mites? And 





ONE OF THE MITES (TOP, CENTRE) CRAWLING OUT OF THE ABDOMINAL POCKET, WHOSE 


BEARING 


The heart-shaped cavity below marks the severed stalk joining the two portions of the body. 


what agency brought about the formation of this 
amazing pocket ? Do the mites in any way benefit 
their hostess? There appears to be no answer to 
any of these questions at present. 
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BURBERRYS 


Burberry Service 
Weatherproofs admit 
of no retreat to rain, 


storm or chilling 
winds; they afford 
complete healthful 


freedom of action in 
the mildest season 
or brilliant sunshine. 


Made of the famous 
WSs. -s« Burberry §gabardine, 
INOS S they are airylight, air- 

ms free, cut to military 
exactness, durable to 
an extreme. 
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Services Booklet M.W.52 will be , 
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1941 


will see stirring events the world over, of which an 
authentic pictorial record will be found within the pages of 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


For a friend overseas or at home a subscription to this 
great publication is a gift which’ will bring pleasure to the 
recipient every week in the year. Let our Publisher 
despatch for you—no wrapper-writing, no postal difficulties. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 
Twelve months, including 
Christmas Number 


Inland . £223 2-0 

Abroad ane 2-0 °6 

Canada ‘883029 
Write to 


The PUBLISHER, 32, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
He will gladly do the rest. 
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SPEED in delivery 
ACCURACY in detail 
QUALITY in workmanship 


HE essentials of speed, absolute reliability 
and prices which come well within the 
oficial grant are yours when you order from 
Hector Powe. Full uniform and equipment 
supplied to measure with utmost promptitude. 
Call or write for lists. 


COMPLETE TROPICAL KIT 
SUPPLIED FOR ALL SERVICES 


OFFICERS’ UNIFORM by 
HECTOR POWE 


NAVAL, MILITARY AND RA.F. TAILOR AND OUTFITTER 


165 REGENT S?., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Regent 4060 for London Branches 


Also at: Aldershot, Camberley, Salisbury, Boscombe, Catterick, Ilkley, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Coventry, Bristol, Belfast, etc. Established 1910: 











be a Spoil-Sport 


The Pneumatic Cartridge Com- 
pany invented and patented 
the first Cork Wad and Domed 
Cards over 30 years ago, and 
the Pneumatic Air chamber 
is now the most efficient gas 
check known. It prevents loss 
of energy, velocity is increased, 
longer range is assured. Yet 
despite their extra power, re- 
coil is reduced to a minimum. 


You will be delighted at the easy action 
of Pneumatic Cartridges. No risk 
here of gun-headache spoiling your 
day. Gun-headache is caused through 
the shock of excessive recoil, which the 
solid felt wads of ordinary cartridges 
do little to hinder from reaching the 
shoulder. In Pneumatic Cartridges 
recoil is checked by the cushioning 
action of the Air-chamber, which 
absorbs and reduces it to a minimum. 
Yet velocity and range are increased 
by 10 per cent. 


PNEUMAT 


THE MOST EFFICIENT YET EVOLVED 
THE PNEUMATIC CARTRIDGE CO., LTD., 96 HOLYROOD RD., EDINBURGH, 8 


FREE BOOKLET. Write for 
descriptive Booklet “When Split 
Seconds Count.” Please address 
to Department “ L.”’ 
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oe - ~S Hn . 
OOKING 
back over 
this momentous year, which, after many sore trials, draws 
to its close with so much promise of better things, we can, 
I think, face the advent of a new year with well-founded 
confidence and hope. The deeds of our fighting men, by 
sea, by land, and by air, have fortified the nation’s resolve. 
They also ‘enable us to reaffirm. the inspiring words 
of a poet who ever looked forward to the light beyond 
the gloom— 
Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


The turn of the year is a time of retrospect as well as 
of anticipation. It seems fitting, therefore, to begin with 
a book that looks back, not only over the past year, but 





MAX GATE, THE FORMER RESIDENCE OF THOMAS HARDY, WHICH HAS BEEN 

BEQUEATHED BY THE NOVELIST’S SISTER, MISS KATHARINE HARDY, TO THE 

NATIONAL TRUST FOR THE PRESERVATION OF PLACES OF HISTORIC INTEREST. 

Miss Katharine Hardy, of West Stafford, near Dorchester, Dorset, sister of the late 

Thomas Hardy, O.M., who died recently, left in her will the freehold house and garden, 

Max Gate, formerly the famous novelist’s residence, to the. National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest. (Photograph by Frith, Reigate.) 


over the whole two decades of our national life since the 
end of the last war. This work is somewhat fancifully 
entitled “THe Lonc Werx-Enp.” A Social History of 
Great Britain, 1918-1939. By Robert Graves and Alan 
Hodge (Faber ; 12s. 6d.)._ As the extension of the Saturday- 
to-Monday respite usually means time stolen from work 
to devote to play, the title is appropriate to a period when 
some Allied statesmen, perhaps, were too prone to relax 
after victory and “recline upon achievement,” leaving 
the problems of peace largely to settle themselves, and 
disregarding constant warnings of renewed danger. The 
authors’ own interpretation of their book’s title is expressed 
thus : “* Why ‘ The Long Week-End’? It began on Friday 
morning with the 1918 Armistice. The Careless Twenties 
were its Saturday and Sunday. Monday morning broke 
cloudy with Depression. Monday and Tuesday the Anxious 
Thirties, were spent in reading the papers, arguing, and 
doing a little light work. On Tuesday evening came an 
uncomfortable feeling that one really ought to be getting 
back to business. At noon on Wednesday a telegram 
arrived ; Adolf Hitler had sprung his surprise!” 


As a social survey, with frequent touches of irony and 
satire, the work is entertaining and usefully reminiscent, 
but, as the collaborators themselves point out, it has its 
limitations. Their chief sources (it is explained) were 
memoirs and contemporary newspapers, and later they 
write : ‘‘ This book is intended as a reliable record of what 
took place, of a forgettable sort, during the twenty-one- 
year interval between two great European wars.” These 
remarks indicate a certain superficiality ; for topical items 
in the Press seldom represent the deeper currents of social 
change and endeavour. Yet serious matters have not 
been entirely overlooked, for not all the subjects treated are 
“of a forgettable sort.” Those sections relating to the 
arts, in particular, trace adequately, in outline, the succes- 
sive movements and the trends of taste both in this country 
and in France. 

Chapters are given, among other things, to various 
phases of politics (home and foreign), women, sex, domestic 
life, amusements, screen and stage, sport and controversy. 
Bookish folk will be specially interested in those on Reading 
Matter (just after the last war), Art, Literature, and 
Religion, Education and Ethics. In the last-named sec- 
tion, recalling the revival of a vogue for war-books in 
1928-29, occurs a noteworthy allusion to Lawrence of 
Arabia, as author of that ‘‘ more famous ‘ war-book’” ‘ The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom.” “ His long self-humiliation in 
the R.A.F.,” it is suggested, ‘“ made him forget after a 
time that he was a Fellow of All Souls’ and the son of an 
Irish baronet. . . . He began to idealise ‘ the little man,’ 
in the sense of the lower-middle-class John Citizens of 
whom R.A.F. mechanics were largely made, and who in 
Germany and Italy were the backbone of the Fascist and 
Nazi revolutions; even played with the idea of himself 
becoming a dictator.” 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Then follows a piquant comparison between Lawrence 
the “mystery man” and Lawrence the erotic novelist. 
It runs partly as follows : “‘ The minds of the two Lawrences, 
D. H. and T. E., were representative of much that was 
happening in this confused epoch of thought and feeling. 

What secretly irked them was the question of Woman 
—whom they could neither do with nor without. 
T. E. sent Robert Graves an obituary notice on himself 
just before his death, in which he remarked, with some 
satisfaction, that being a mechanic cut him off from all 
real communication with women. ... He added that 
‘all this reads like a paragraph of D.H.L., my step-name- 
sake.’ The chief difference between the two Lawrences 
was that T. E. had a healthy mind and body and deliber- 
ately fell short of the best from a proud Irish scruple against 
perfection ; D. H. was not only unhealthy but spiritually 
blind and tried to overawe the best 
in others by vulgar menaces.” 


On the lighter side of this social 
history, a typical passage in the 
chapter on Amusements relates, curiously 
enough, to an event in the learnéd 
world of archexology—the discovery of 
Tutankhamen’s Tomb, which _ readers 
of The Illustrated London News will 
remember from the sumptuous pictorial 
treatment it received. Perhaps the 
story of its: fashionable and festive 
repercussions is less familiar. ‘‘ Ancient 
Egypt,” we read, ‘“‘suddenly became 
the vogue. ... and it was seriously 
proposed that the Underground exten- 
sion from Morden to Edgware, then 
under construction, should be called 
Tootancamden, because it passed 
through Tooting and Camden Town. 
Cambridge students staged an Egyptian 
rag, raising from the dead, Phineas, 
the purloined mascot of University 
College [London] and awarding him 
an honorary Blue. A secret tomb (a 
subterranean public lavatory) was pre- 
pared in Market Square, and under- 
graduates appeared at the appointed 
hour, wearing towels like Egyptian 
slaves. At the cry of ‘ Tut-and-Kum-in,’ the dead 
Phineas arose. The lost tribes of Cleopatra then appeared 
and performed the ‘Cam-cam.’” 

” 


It was fortunate for Britain that her supreme hour of 
trial brought at last tothe head of affairs the man best 
fitted, by experience, heritage, character and ability, to 
be the nation’s leader in 
a great war. Very op- 
portune, therefore, is a 
biographical study of 
the Prime Minister, 
which is far-reaching in 
political thought and 
criticism, namely, 
** Winston CHURCHILL.” 
By Robert Sencourt. 
With Frontispiece 
Portrait (Faber ; 8s. 6d.). 
The author’s account 
of Mr. Churchill’s career, 
both political and 
military, based largely 
on the Premier’s own 
writings and _ speeches, 
and on references to 
him in memoirs, is 
well - balanced, and 
makes good _ reading. 
It could hardly be 
otherwise, considering 
the nature of the 
subject, for no record 
of Mr. Churchill’s vivid 
and adventurous life 
could possibly be dull. 
Justice is also done 
to his genius for 
leadership and -to his 


GENERAL, LORD GOWRIE, V.C. 


SS 





No compari- 
sons — odious 
or otherwise—need be drawn between the above-mentioned 
book and one entitled ‘“‘ BATTLE.” The Life-Story of Winston 
S. Churchill, Prime Minister. Study of aGenius. By Hugh 
Martin (Gollancz; 2s. 6d.). This is the work of a practised 
journalist, with all a journalist’s flair for the picturesque 
scene and the personal touch. Moreover, Mr. Martin 
has had unusual opportunities for observing his subject 
at first hand. Besides “‘ the facts of his career,” concisely 
stated, we get in these lively pages some interesting side- 
lights on the Premier off duty. For example : “ In private 
life Mr. Churchill is one of the most friendly and simple- 
hearted of men, with a strong sense of humour that he 
does. not shrink from applying to His own case. His arro- 
gance is a public pose—almost, one suspects, a public 
defence —rather than a personal characteristic of his 
private soul.’ 


Here, again, we learn something of the Prime Minister’s 
methods asawriter. ‘ A characteristic of Winston Churchill 
is his delight in craftsmanship—in the correct way of doing 
things. In literary labour he finds pleasure in the mere 
structure of a book, the logical sequence of its chapters, 
the appropriateness of its paragraphing, the justly ordered 
arrangement of its sentences.” Another of Mr. Churchill’s 
hobbies, of course, is (or was in more peaceful days) the 
art of painting, and his earlier attainments, as recalled by 
Mr. Martin, may be news to many. “ Lavery,” we read, 
“accepted him as a pupil and he made phenomenal 
progress in a strongly individual style of landscape. . . . 
Augustus John found that he had ‘ extraordinary talent’ ; 
Orpen, that he was ‘ most promising.’ P. G. Konody, the 
art critic, was much impressed, and René Jean, picking 
out the work of ‘Charles Morin’ for special praise in a 
Paris exhibition, wrote: ‘This young man has fugue.’ 
People were sufficiently interested to ask, ‘ Who is Charles 
Morin?’ and four pictures at this Paris show [in 1921] 
were sold. for £30 each.” 


That the Premier can preserve his natural good humour 
and buoyancy, even under the load of responsibility that 
weighs on him to-day, is revealed by a little incident in 
the House of Commons, described in ‘‘ Postscripts.” 
By J. b&b. Priestley (Heinemann; 2s. 6d.). Here Mr. 
Priestley has collected his memorable series of Sunday 
evening broadcasts, delivered this summer and autumn, 
which, with their cheery optimism and jovial humanity, 
did so much to hearten us during the dark days. The 
allusion to the Prime Minister relates to the occasion, 
early in July, when he made his grave statement concerning 
the French Fleet ; but what impressed Mr. Priestley was 
“a tiny thing that happened long before these fireworks 
were exploded.” Mr. Churchill had entered the House to 
answer questions. ‘“‘ He looked indeed a man called upon 
to take terrible decisions. ... [He] moved slowly to 





THE RECONSTRUCTED FEDERAL CABINET OF AUSTRALIA, WHICH INCLUDES SIX NEW MINISTERS, 
PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER THE SWEARING-IN CEREMONY AT CANBERRA WITH THE GOVERNOR- 


THE NUMBER OF PORTFOLIOS WAS INCREASED FROM ELEVEN 
TO TWELVE, WITH FOUR ASSISTANT MINISTERSHIPS. 


. é up, reading from 1. to r., includes (front row} Senator G. McLeay, Postmaster-General, Repatriation 
literary and oratorical and Tee Cabrceient of Executive Council; Mr. W. M. Hughes, Attorney General and Navy; Mr. Menzies, 
powers. Prime Minister, Defence, Co-ordination and Information ; Lord Gowrie, V.C.; Mr. A. W. Fadden, Treasurer 


and Deputy Prime Minister; Mr. P. 
row) Mr. H. L. Anthony, Assistant sinister’ Sir Earle Page, Commerce; Mr. E. J. 
Minister ; Senator H. s1 Foll, Saterior ; Mr. T. 
Minister; Sir Frederick Stewart, External ‘Affairs, Social 
and National Service; Senator P. A. 
Leckie, Assistant Minister. Only Mr. ‘ r. 

in the last Ministry. (Photograph 1 » Keystone.) 


In the matter of 
foreign policy, the author 
himself holds pronounced 
views, and the book 
is strongly coloured 
by his antipathy to Russian Bolshevism. Occasionally 
he is apt to slide easily from the informative into the 
didactic manner, while reluctantly admitting that Mr. 
Churchill’s own attitude to Russia, formerly antagonistic, 
has of late been somewhat modified. Mr. Sencourt, how- 
ever, is perfectly frank in this matter, and he is entitled 
to his own opinions, which may still be widely shared, on 
a question which has long marked a line of cleavage in 
British diplomacy. 


Senator H. B. Col‘ett, Assistant 


Spender, Amy ; Mr. J. McEwen, “Air and ae Aviation ; (back 

arrison, Customs ; 
A erie, Assistant 
Services, and Health ; Mr. H. E. Holt, Labour 
M. McBride, Suonly — ment and Munitions; Senator J. W. 
Menzies, a ienoter Foll hold portfolios they held 


his place next to the massive, yeoman figure of Mr. Bevin ; 
and for a second or so, still meditating deeply on what he 
had to say, he kept the withdrawn, unsmiling look with 
which he had entered. But then, coming out of his reverie, 
and recognising who was beside him, Mr. Churchill gave 
his colleague a sharp little punch of greeting—a little dig 
in the ribs; and as he did this there flashed across his 
face a sudden, boyish, mischievous, devil-may-care grin. 
And I said to myself, ‘ These are the men for me.’ ” 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the yy | conditions, namely, that it shall not, without 
be lent, resold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the fu 


of in a mutilated condition 


the written consent of the publishers first given, 


It retail price of 1s.; and that it shal) not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
tion of in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; oF affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever, 
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FOR NIGHT-LONG RAIDS 


Do you prepare a ‘shelter snack’ to break the monotony of 
the long night raids? Often, such a meal, if properly chosen, 
will help the family to sleep and will replenish stores of much 


needed energy. 


First rule for the shelter snack is to avoid starchy foods. For 
starch overloads the stomach, hampers the digestion and may 


even increase nervous tension. 


One of the main constituents of your shelter meals should al- 


ao 


ways be Vita-Weat. This featherweight, crunchy crispbread con- 
tains the compressed essence of the whole sun-ripened wheat. 
It is vitamin-rich, nourishing, yet light and easy to digest. 


* CARTONS 16 AND 10>. 


i 





Vita-Weat... 


% PACKETS 6p. AND 2p. 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 





MAKERS OF FAMOUS BISCUITS 


Some Vita-Weat Ideas 


Try these Vita-Weat ideas and see 
how much better you sleep and how 
refreshed you feel when the all-clear 
sounds, :— 

A vacuum flask of hot milky coffee, 
slices of Vita-Weat spread with a 
savoury paste or cream cheese. A hot 
food drink or cocoa, a packet of Vita- 
Weat and cold Paris sausages. A hot 
food drink, Vita-Weat,cheese and fruit. 


. 





to buy Vita-Weat 


Every time we eat something that is 
grown and manufactured in_ this 
country we save valuable shipping 
space that can be used for bringing us 
munitions of war. That is why thou- 
sands of people get an extra satisfaction 
out of Vita-Weat, for the wheat that 
goes into it springs from British soil, 
and British machines and British work- 
men turn it into the delicious crisp- 
bread that you know. 


Vita-Weat 1s still 

at pre-war price 
Vita-Weat is one of the few valuable 
foods that have not gone up in price— 


one more reason for laying in a stock of 
this valuable, long-keeping crispbread 
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PRAMS 6& FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 


L.B.LTD. London 


BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 











“Coin-in-Siet’ Turnstiles 
SirW.H.BAILEY & Co.id. 
SALFORD 5. 


A DELICIOUS TEATIME DAINTY 
is thin buttered slices of ‘‘ Bermaline"’ Bread. Full 
of nutriment and easily digested. Ask your Baker, 
or write Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 























of that particular tobacco. 
(Earl Baldwin. Dandee, 1925.) 
1/9 per on Sold only sealed, in packets and tins 
PRESBYTERIAN MIXTURE 


A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.1 


i “My thoughts grow in the aroma 











Keep on buying 


Yational War Bends 


(1945-47) 


23% Unlimited Issue 


A full Trustee Security—Subscriptions of {100 
or multiples of {100 will be 


further 


purchase — Prospectus and application forms 


obtainable from 


notice—lInterest 


Banks or Stockbrokers. 


received until 


accrues from date of 


















ASK YOUR CHEMIST 


FOR FREE BOOKLET 





PRODUCTS 


“HYGIENE ron WOMEN” | 


BY NUASE OREW 


E HYGIENE 


APPROVED BY DOCTORS 








if you wish, write te NURSE OREW, VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTOr 


OW, LONDON, W.Ct 
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FACE 
2 HANDS 


Whether you are in uniform or not, on 
munitions or other Government work, 
don’t neglect your skin because o! changed 
conditions. Keep up the regular daily 
applications of Larola to tone and nourish 
the skin, to keep your face and hands 
beautitully soft, white and smooth _Larola, 
pure and free of all pore-clogging ingredients, 
is applied in a minimum of time... it 
prevents red and roughened skin and is the 
ideal skin tonic for the busy woman 


iS 


Write fora free copy of the Larola booklet 
“The Calt of Beauty” 


aN 


1/6 & 2/6 per bottle 

Including Tax 1/11 & 3/2 
From Chemists & Stores or Post Free U.K. direct from: 
M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 











Pain 


Is your stomach still struggling with 
your last meal ? You're gasping with wind 
and doubled up with indigestion. Why ? 
Because your stomach is always too acid. 
It sours every mouthful. It turns meat into 
leather. You can stop these agonising 
attacks this very day by taking ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets. They relieve acidity at 
once. No matter what you eat, your 
stomach makes easy work of digesting it. 
No sour repeating, no heartburn, no flatu- 
lence, not a twinge of your old agony. 

What about your next meal? Are you 
going to submit to torture when ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets will save you? Make 
that meal the test. Get a box of the Tablets 
now and have them in readiness. You'll 
be thankful you tried them. Neat flat boxes 
for the pocket. Also tamily sizes. Obtain- 
able everywhere 


‘MILK or MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 


SLIP A BOX IN 
| YOUR POCKET OR BAG 








* Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 
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“EVER ‘Tapren Oo. 


For Information apply to:— 


OXO, LTD., OXO (CANADA), LTD., OxO (U.S.A.), LTD., OXO (S: AFRICA), LTD., BOUSTEAD & CO., LTD., J.D. HUTCHISON & CO., 
Thames House, 1910, St. Antoine Street, §1, Sleeper Street, 3, Progress Lane, SINGAPORE. P.O. BOX 43, 
Queen Street Place, MONTREAL, P.Q. BOSTON, MASS. CAPE TOWN. HONG KONG. 


LONDON, E.C.4. AGENCIES AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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